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Is It Peace? 


i has not been a good fortnight for peace, whatever appearances 
may suggest to the contrary. From both sides of the iron curtain 
overtures and inquiries have been made in a form that virtually 
ensured in advance that they would be rejected or evaded. The word 
“ peace ” itself has steadily lost its value in an inflation of too many 
hopes chasing too few facts. We have seen Moscow publishing a 
new periodical, certainly less scurrilous but scarcely less inaccurate 
than other organs of the Soviet Government in its treatment of western 
affairs ; there has been the Quaker visit—of which, it is true, the 
full account has yet to be read—which brought forth from Mr Malik 
dusty and bureaucratic answers to some wise and conciliatory ques- 
tions ; there has been the exchange between Mr Morrison and Pravda, 
in vhich the press of both capitals did what was asked of it but 
which contributed nothing to greater understanding ; and now there 
has come this week a letter from Mr Shvernik, chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, to Mr Truman enclosing a resolu- 
tion of that body on relations between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. This was promptly published and denounced as a 
“ propaganda trap” by the State Department. [It is worth 
remembering, incidentally, that each of these events except the first 
was due to a western initiative. 


From a succession of such disappointing exchanges nobody can 
gain, and it is important that the Russians should realise this. They 
must balance the doubtful advantage of a slight fillip to the peace 
campaign—which has had, in fact, few political results of importance 
outside the Communist sphere—against the clear disadvantage of 
having made more people in the West sceptical of their motives and 
suspicious of their intentions. Likewise, the Americans can fairly 
be asked to realise that only the Kremlin will benefit by being able to 
say that the proposals of the Presidium and its President were sum- 
marily dealt with at a press conference. What is needed, surely, is a 
reconsideration by the western goverr nents of the whole problem of 
the peace campaign and a statement of attitude to which they can 
return again and again until the Russians weary of the repetition. If 
there is to be such fresh thinking it is fairly clear on what points 
attention this side of the iron curtain should concentrate. 


First comes the problem of the past. When western governments 
hear Moscow appealing for peaceful co-operation they think of the 
time, in 1947, when the West was weak, the Americans had virtually 
left Europe and Britain was disarming. What desire was there then 
‘for friendship and common effort? Why did Mr Molotov refuse - 
co-operation in the United Nations and in the economic recovery of 
Europe ? Now that the West is getting strong, why should Moscow 
offer co-operation if it is not to check this process ? What motive, 
other than the pure opportunism of statecraft, can there be ? To the 
men in the Kremlin it may seem normal and natural that they should 


be unco-operative when overwhelmingly strong and co-operative when 
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they seem to be losing their advantage. But that is not 
the way statesmen in the western democracies are ex- 
pected by their peoples to behave. . Each peace message 
from Moscow imphes that the past should be forgotten 
and a new beginning made ; the West asks for concrete 
evidence of what that beginning will be. 


Secondly comes the problem of the present. Through 
the peace campaign—which is three years old this month 
—there has run, and still runs, the assumption that 
Moscow can appeal to peoples over the heads of their 
governments. The implication is found even in Mr 
Shvernik’s message. This is not diplomacy but political 
warfare. If the Soviet Government wishes to do busi- 
ness with other governments, it must cease saying that 
they are nothing but cliques of warmongers and 
reactionaries unrepresentative of their peoples. All the 
proposals that are being made—five-power peace pact, 
agreements on disarmament, control of atomic energy 
and so on—are matters for governments. They can only 
be settled between governments. To persist in offering 
to peoples proposals that have been rejected by their 
governments—and by Uno—is to make negotiation im- 
possible. 


Third, there is the problem of the future. The pur- 
pose of Soviet policy appears to be to freeze and make 
permanent not only the postwar distribution of territory 
and influence in Europe but also the disequilibrium of 
power created by the events of 1945-7. This would 
mean that Western Europe should continue to live in fear 
and doubt about the future, with the Red Army at the 
gate and the Communist Party within the walls. The 
western governments decided in 1948 that this was not 
a tolerable prospect ; and it was within the power of 
Mr Molotov at any time between 1948 and the present 
to remove some of the causes of that fear. Instead, 
Soviet behaviour in Eastern Europe and at international 
conferences created fresh evidence that such a future was 
not acceptable. If there is one question above all others 
that Mr Molotov’s colleagues in the Politburo should 
ask him, it is this: Hew have you managed within the 
space of three years to bring American soldiers and 
money back to Europe and to kill isolationism in the 
United States ? 


* 


The purpose of present western policy is quite clear 
in the light of these facts: It is to remove the fear and to 
get into a position of sufficient strength to make possible 
negotiation about the future distribution of power and 
influence in Europe and other areas around the peri- 
phery of the Soviet Union. If, in the process of doing 
this, the West inspires fear in Moscow, that is a fact to 
be thought about very carefully ; for it may mean that 
the policy is succeeding. But it is not an argument for 
faint-heartedness. ; 


It is too early to talk of “ understanding ” between 
peoples. The events of the last fortnight confirm the 
view often expressed in these columns that what Stalin 
calls “ peaceful coexistence ” is not what the West would 
call peace and goodwill. The nature, of the totalitarian 
state precludes the free movement of people and goods 
and ideas that goes on in Europe. Indeed, it is unreason- 
able to expect anything else. If the Soviet leaders believe 
half of what they say about the governments of the free 
world, they dare not give free access to their 
tives and supporters ; every resident must be treated as a 
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potential spy, every visitor as a mischief maker. every 
commentator as an agitator. The key to undersiandip 
does not yet lie in visits and exchanges, but in better 
relations between governments. 


If there is much to criticise and suspect in the Sovie, 
attitude, there is also something to criticise in the wester 
attitude. It was, and still is, arguable that you cannot 
lead a democratic country in two directions at once. }f 
you have persuaded it-that its safety and independence 
are in peril and that it must gather strength, you cannot 
at the same time talk of conciliation and understanding 
with the possible enemy. That this is a weakness of the 
western democracies—especially of the United States— 
is well known to their enemies. But western statesmen 
have to ask themselves just how far it is true. The 
prospect of open negotiations for “a general settlement.” 
with the promise of complete peace just round the corner. 
would indeed lead to a serious slowing-down in defence 
preparations. But is it really contended that a challenge 
to the Russians to discuss limited and specific problems 
would take the drive out of the western defence effor 
or divide the western allies ? If so, it is a reflection on 
the common sense of the democracies and on the capacity 
of their leaders which the record does not justify. 


* 


For some reason many people in the West—notably 
in the United States—seem to regard rearmament and 
diplomacy as incompatible. They see the international 
situation in black and white—all war or all peace. They 
do not appreciate the difference between being sirong 
and being tough. If the future strength of the American 
and allied forces were a carefully kept secret ; if there 
were secret agreements between the Nato powers abou! 
their intentions in any future war ; if there were not free 
and frank discussion of strategic and supply questions in 
all the western democracies, it might be difficult to com- 
bine diplomacy and defence im relations with the 
Communist world. But the Soviet Union and its allies 
are confronted not with a secret conspiracy for their run 
but with a public and free defensive alliance answerable 
to the United Nations. The allies can with clear con- 
science go on with their e whatever their 
relations with Moscow ; it will ill give them equal, not 
preponderant strength ; pe sae not setting the pace in 
an armaments race but accelerating in low gear to cruise 
in top. 

If it is asked what the diplomats should do, the answet 
is what it always has been: seek — ion from strength 
on limited and specific points t those points are 
should be decided'and made known by the western allies 
as a body, because it is clearly the first purpose of the 
peace campaign to divide the United States from 1s 
allies. Next month the first full meeting of the Nort 
Atlantic Council will be held in Ottawa, with foreig? 
defence and finance ministers attending. This would be 
a good occasion for drawing up and publishing 4 frank 
and full statement of their purposes and progress. The 
recent crescendo in the peace ign may mean that 
Stalin and his advisers are seriously wort 
by the growing strength of the West. On the other hand, 


it may mean that they are more confident than ever that 
they can cripple that itical warfare. 


either case, a statement of policy from Nato could have 
a useful—perhaps salutary—effect. 
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The New Disputes Order 


HE trade unions, the British Employers’ Con- 
T federation and Mr Alfred Robens, the Minister of 
Labour, have at last devised and published a new Indus- 
‘rial Disputes Order to replace the unpopular Order No. 
1305 of July 18, 1940. Order No. 1376, which is to 
come into force on August 14th, is designed to strengthen 
existing machinery for the settlement by consent of 
industrial arguments. “Voluntary collective bargain- 
ing” has been given a solemn ministerial blessing in the 
House of Commons and its ultimate arguments, the strike 
and the lock-out, will be legal once again. 


Order 1305 was framed as a wartime measure, and its 
basic assumption was that disputes might be avoided if 
a compulsory waiting period were imposed between the 
moment when a worker decides to strike, or an employer 
to declare a lock-out, and the moment when he is 
actually free to do so. Clause 4 of the Order therefore 
provided that any trade dispute could be reported to the 
Minister of Labour; and it was only if the Minister 
failed; within twenty-one days, to refer the dispute to the 
National Arbitration Tribunal that the worker had the 
right to strike or the employer to declare a lock-out. 


There were two objections to Order 1305. The first 
was that its basic assumption was of very doubtful 
validity. The graph of the efficacy of the compulsory 
waiting period is a descending curve. It may work at 
first ; counting twenty before answering back is still good 
advice. But to have to count twenty, or two thousand, 
before being able to get any reply at all-does not soothe 
the temper ; on the contrary, it is an invitation to speed 
up the cumbrous machinery by taking matters into one’s 
own hands. The second objection to the old Order was 
that it was unenforceable. As Mr Robens said, “ In the 
last analysis, one cannot stop people striking if they are 
determined to do so and one cannot stop an employer 
from locking his door and throwing the key into the 
river.” Moreover, “experience has shown that the 
enforcement of sanctions against persons taking part in 
strikes and lock-outs gives rise to extreme difficulties.” 
As everyone in authority knows, an order whose enforce- 
ment or fulfilment has become impossible should be 
rescinded immediately if the law is not to be brought 
into contempt ; and it was in fact the rather futile prose- 
cutions of London gas workers and dockers during 
recent months that finally prompted the trade unions to 
demand the rescinding of old Order and the Govern- 
ment to seek a new one. 


The new Order 1376 will set up an Industrial Dis- 
putes Tribunal to replace the National Arbitration 
Tribunal ; like its predecessor it will consider disputes 
referred to it by the Minister of Labour. But whereas 
formerly the Minister would receive requests for the 
application of this procedure from the parties to an 
trade dispute, he will now consider only those whic 
come from “employers, employers’ organisations, and 
trade unions that habitually take part in the settlement 
of terms and conditions of employment through volun- 
tary machinery.” If no such machinery exists, “ access 
will be limited to the employer concerned and to the 
trade union that represents a substantial proportion of 
the workers.” There will be no prohibition of strikes 


_and lock-outs in the meantime, except for workers in 
public utility undertakings, who are debarred from 


striking under an Act of 1875; but the Minister may 
discourage them by refusing to refer a dispute to the 
tribunal if a stoppage exists. Another difference 
between the old Order and the new is that the Industrial 
Disputes Tribunal will not be able to deal with disputes 
“as to the employment or non-employment of any per- 
son or as to whether any person should or should not 
be a member of any trade union.” ‘This means that the 
unions and employers will have to settle any differences 
they may have about victimisation or a closed shop by 
themselves. Finally, the Employers’ Federation have 
won their point that if the workers regain the right to 
strike the employers should be relieved of the general 
obligation to observe “ recognised terms and conditions 
of employment.” The Minister, however, may refer to 
the tribunal individual cases where those terms and 
conditions are not being observed. The tribunal’s deci- 
sions will become implied terms of the contract between 
the parties concerned, and redress for a breach of that 
contract must be obtained through the civil courts. 


* 


The new Order, in short, marks a return to the pre- 
war system of collective bargaining, but wisely Mr 
Robens did not refer to it on that account as being per- 
manent. He called it an experiment and said that “ if 
at any time either side wish it to be discontinued it will 
be reviewed immediately.” The nation, in fact, will have 
to wait and see how the prewar system is going to work 
under postwar conditions. It will be just as well if 
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they seem to be losing their advantage. But that is not 
the way statesmen in the western democracies are ex- 
pected by their peoples to behave. . Each peace message 
from Moscow implies that the past should be forgotten 
and a new beginning made ; the West asks for concrete 
evidence of what that beginning will be. 


Secondly comes the problem of the present. Through 
the peace campaign—which is three years old this month 
—there has run, and still runs, the assumption that 
Moscow can appeal to peoples over the heads of their 
governments. ‘The implication is found even in Mr 
Shvernik’s message. This is not diplomacy but political 
warfare. If the Soviet Government wishes to do busi- 
ness with other governments, it must cease saying that 
they are nothing but cliques of warmongers and 
reactionaries unrepresentative of their peoples. All the 
proposals that are being made—five-power peace pact, 
agreements on disarmament, control of atomic energy 
and so on—are matters for governments. They can only 
be settled between governments. To persist in offering 
to peoples proposals that have been rejected by their 
governments—and by Uno—is to make negotiation im- 
possible. 


Third, there is the problem of the future. The pur- 
pose of Soviet policy appears to be to freeze and make 
permanent not only the postwar distribution of territory 
and influence in Europe but also the disequilibrium of 
power created by the events of 1945-7. This would 
mean that Western Europe should continue to live in fear 
and doubt about the future, with the Red Army at the 
gate and the Communist Party within the walls. The 
western governments decided in 1948 that this was not 
a tolerable prospect ; and it was within the power of 
Mr Molotov at any time between 1948 and the present 
to remove some of the causes of that fear. Instead, 
Soviet behaviour in Eastern Europe and at international 
conferences created fresh evidence that such a future was 
not acceptable. If there is one question above all others 
that Mr Molotov’s colleagues in the Politburo should 
ask him, it is this: How have you managed within the 
space of three years to bring American soldiers and 
money back to Europe and to kill isolationism in the 
United States ? 


* 


The purpose of present western policy is quite clear 
in the light of these facts: It is to remove the fear and to 
get into a position of sufficient strength to make possible 
negotiation about the future distribution of power and 
influence in Europe and other areas around the peri- 
phery of the Soviet Union. If, in the process of doing 
this, the West inspires fear in Moscow, that is a fact to 
be thought about very carefully ; for it may mean that 
the policy is succeeding. But it is not an argument for 
faint-heartedness. : 


It is too early to talk of “ understanding ” between 
peoples. The events of the last fortnight confirm the 
view often expressed in these columns that what Stalin 
calls “ peaceful coexistence ” is not what the West would 
call peace and goodwill. The nature of the totalitarian 
state precludes the free movement of people and goods 
and ideas that goes on in Europe. Indeed, it is unreason- 
able to expect anything else. If the Soviet leaders believe 
half of what they say about the governments of the free 
world, they dare not give free access to their representa- 
tives and supporters ; every resident must be treated as a 
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potential spy, every visitor as a mischief maker, ever, 
commentator as an agitator. The key to understandin. 
does not yet lie in visits and exchanges, but jn better 
relations between governments. 


If there is much to criticise and suspect in the Sovie; 
attitude, there is also something to criticise in the westem 
attitude. It was, and still is, arguable that you cannot 
lead a democratic country in two directions at once. Jj 
you have persuaded it that its safety and independence 
are in peril and that it must gather strength, you cannot 
at the same time talk of conciliation and understanding 
with the possible enemy. That this is a weakness of the 
western democracies—especially of the United States— 
is well known to their enemies. But western statesmen 
have to ask themselves just how far it is truce. The 
prospect of open negotiations for “a general settlement.” 
with the promise of complete peace just round the corer. 
would indeed lead to a serious slowing-down in defence 
preparations. But is it really contended that a challenge 
to the Russians to discuss limited and specific problems 
would take the drive out of the western defence efor 
or divide the western allies ? If so, it is a reflection op 
the common sense of the democracies and on the capacity 
of their leaders which the record does not justify. 


* 


For some reason many people in the West—notably 
in the United States—seem to regard rearmament and 
diplomacy as incompatible. They see the international 
situation in black and white—all war or all peace. They 
do not appreciate the difference between being strong 
and being tough. If the future strength of the American 
and allied forces were a carefully kept secret : if there 
were secret agreements between the Nato powers about 
their intentions in any future war ; if there were not free 
and frank discussion of strategic and supply questions in 
all the western democracies, it might be difficult to com- 
bine diplomacy and defence in relations with the 
Communist world. But the Soviet Union and its allies 
are confronted not with a secret conspiracy for their ruin 
but with a public and free defensive alliance answerable 
to the United Nations. The allies can with clear con- 
science go on with their programme whatever thei 
relations with Moscow ; it will give them equal, not 
preponderant strength ; they are not setting the pace in 
an armaments race but accelerating in low gear to cruise 
in top. 

If it is asked what the diplomats should do, the answer 
is what it always has been: seek jation from strength 
on limited and specific points t those points ar 
should be decided and a see known by the western allies 
as a body, because it is clearly the first purpose of the 
peace campaign to divide the United States from 1 
allies. Next month the first full meeting of the Nort 
Atlantic Council will be held in Ottawa, with foreig, 
defence and finance ministers attending. This would te 
a good occasion for drawing up and publishing a frank 
and full statement of their purposes and progress. The 
recent crescendo in the peace campaign may mcan that 
Stalin and his advisers are ing seriously wort! 
by the growing strength of the West. On the other hand, 
it may mean that they are more confident than ever thit 
they can cripple that itical warfare. In 
either case, a statement of policy from Nato could have 
a useful—perhaps salutary—effect. 
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The New Disputes Order 


HE trade unions, the British Employers’ Con- 

federation and Mr Alfred Robens, the Minister of 
Labour, have at last devised and published a new Indus- 
trial Disputes Order to replace the unpopular Order No. 
1305 of July 18, 1940. Order No. 1376, which is to 
vome into force on August 14th, is designed to strengthen 
»xisting machinery for the settlement by consent of 
industrial arguments. “ Voluntary collective bargain- 
ing” has been given a solemn ministerial blessing in the 
House of Commons and its ultimate arguments, the strike 
and the lock-out, will be legal once again. 


Order 1305 was framed as a wartime measure, and its 
basic assumption was that disputes might be avoided if 
, compulsory waiting period were imposed between the 
moment when a worker decides to strike, or an employer 
to declare a lock-out, and the moment when he is 
actually free to do so. Clause 4 of the Order therefore 
provided that any trade dispute could be reported to the 
Minister of Labour ; and it was only if the Minister 
failed; within twenty-one days, to refer the dispute to the 


} National Arbitration Tribunal that the worker had the 


right to strike or the employer to declare a lock-out. 


There were two objections to Order 1305. The first 
was that its basic assumption was of very doubtful 
validity. The graph of the efficacy of the compulsory 
waiting period is a descending curve. It may work at 
first ; counting twenty before answering back is still good 
advice. But to have to count twenty, or two thousand, 
before being able to get any reply at all does not soothe 
the temper ; on the contrary, it is an invitation to speed 
up the cumbrous machinery by taking matters into one’s 
own hands. The second objection to the old Order was 
that it was unenforceable. As Mr Robens said, “ In the 
last analysis, one cannot stop people striking if they are 
determined to do so and one cannot stop an employer 
from locking his door and throwing the key into the 
river.” Moreover, “experience has shown that the 
enforcement of sanctions against persons taking part in 
strikes and lock-outs gives rise to extreme difficulties.” 
As everyone in authority knows, an order whose enforce- 
ment or fulfilment has become impossible should be 
rescinded immediately if the law is not to be brought 
into contempt ; and it was in fact the rather futile prose- 
cutions of London gas workers and dockers during 
recent months that finally prompted the trade unions to 
demand the rescinding of the old Order and the Govern- 
ment to seek a new one, 


The new Order 1376 will set up an Industrial Dis- 
putes Tribunal to replace the National Arbitration 
Tribunal ; like its predecessor it will consider disputes 
referred to it by the Minister of Labour. But whereas 
formerly the Minister would receive requests for the 
application of this procedure from the parties to an 
trade dispute, he will now consider only those whic 
come from “employers, employers’ organisations, and 
trade unions that habitually take part in the settlement 
of terms and conditions of employment through volun- 
tary machinery.” If no such machinery exists, “ access 
will be limited to the employer concerned and to the 
trade union that represents a substantial proportion of 
the workers.” There will be no prohibition of strikes 


and lock-outs in the meantime, except for workers in 


public utility undertakings, who are debarred from 
striking under an Act of 1875; but the Minister may 
discourage them by refusing to refer a dispute to the 
tribunal if a stoppage exists. Another difference 
between the old Order and the new is that the Industrial 
Disputes Tribunal will not be able to deal with disputes 
“as to the employment or non-employment of any per- 
son or as to whether any person should or should not 
be a member of any trade union.” This means that the 
unions and employers will have to settle any differences 
they may have about victimisation or a closed shop by 
themselves. Finally, the Employers’ Federation have 
won their point that if the workers regain the right to 
strike the employers should be relieved of the general 
obligation to observe “ recognised terms and conditions 
of employment.” The Minister, however, may refer to 
the tribunal individual cases where those terms and 
conditions are not being observed. The tribunal’s deci- 
sions will become implied terms of the contract between 
the parties concerned, and redress for a breach of that 
contract must be obtained through the civil courts. 


* 


The new Order, in short, marks a return to the pre- 
war system of collective bargaining, but wisely Mr 
Robens did not refer to it on that account as being per- 
manent. He called it an experiment and said that “ if 
at any time either side wish it to be discontinued it will 
be reviewed immediately.” The nation, in fact, will have 
to wait and see how the prewar system is going to work 
under postwar conditions. It will be just as well if 
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everyon: concerned with industrial relations and the 
execution of Order 1376 would remember that the 
baiance of industrial bargaining power has ‘changed 
decisively since the prewar system was in force. 


In 1939, when collective bargains coulc be made 
without legal restraint, jobs were scarcer than men, and 
employers often drove a very hard bargain with the 
unions. In 1951, as free collective bargaining begins 
again, the men are scarcer than the jobs. This, of course, 
has been true ever since 1940, and from 1945 onwards 
the unions have been able to exploit a certain tactical 
advantage over the employers. But, as part of their private 
bargain with the Labour Party, they refrained from 
exploiting it to the full. It was not until their sixth post- 
war Congress that they formally abandoned their policy 
of wage restraint, and even then the legal sanctions 
against strikes contained in Order 1305 prevented them 
from giving the last turn to the screw. But now that the 
Order has been rescinded the workers can proceed, in 
theory at any rate, to exact whatever wages their 
employers can be made to pay. 


In theory, therefore, the new Order involves the British 
economy in grave risks. It is true that the system of free 
collective bargaining works well enough in the United 
States, even against a background of full employment, 
for new wealth is continually being created by the joint 
efforts of capital and labour. In Britain, however, the 
national economy is too close to the margin and subject 
to too many artificial strains to sustain an unlimited 
conflict between employers and employed. But a mere 
change in the legal position will not cause the unions to 
throw all moderation to the winds. Their relative lack of 
moderation to day has a quite different cause—the 
exhaustion of their patience against the background of 
rising prices. 

* 


Order 1376, therefore, will not produce chaos in the 
labour market. Nor, on the other hand, will it remedy 
the existing disorder. It can do nothing, for example, 
to solve the manpower problem of the railways—in fact, 
it may make matters worse. Most British males have 
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expressed the desire, at one time or another, 10 driv, 

locomotive, and it may, therefore, seem strange tha, he 
country should be short of engine-drivers. Bur jt js wl 
clear that Britain’s engine-drivers are unable to driv 
more than a proportion of the trains that Britis} Railware 
want to move. Manufacturers can usually add the Ps: 
of a wage-increase to the prices of their produc. 
the railways, with their heavy burden of costs and the; 
vital part in the nation’s economy, have not the same 
freedom, and are under an ever-increasing disadvantage 
in bidding for labour. 


Nor can the new Order deal with the postwar menac 
of unofficial strikes. It is intended to strengthen the 
official machinery of negotiation, and the provision thy 
access to the tribunal will be limited to official organisy. 
tions, and then only after existing machinery within the 
industry: has been tried and failed to reach a decision, 
aims at making it more rewarding to work through the 
recognised channels. But this provision may wel] have 
the opposite effect of increasing the number of unofficia 
strikes. Breakaway unions or disaffected sections of 
unions, having little to hope from the official machinery, 
may be all the readier to resort to strikes. A similar resul 
may follow from the exclusion from the tribunal's scope 
of the frequent disputes concerned with the closed shop, _ 
victimisation, and dismissals for redundancy. The new 
Order makes it the more imperative that the unions 
should find means of improving relations between their 
leaders and the rank and file. 


Doubts such as these about the possible effect of the 
new measure do not alter the fact that, taken by itself 
within the immediate context of industrial relations, it is 
certainly an improvement on the irksome and unworkable 
Order 1305. But, in a wider framework, it illustrates 
once again the Labour Party’s inability to bring its own 
special subject of industrial relations within the structure 
of planning in which it professes to believe for 
everything else. Wages, it is clear, are to be less planned 
than ever ; and the odds therefore lengthen against a 
effective anti-inflationary policy. Free collective bargain- 
ing superimposed on overfull employment can only 
mean another twist of the spiral. 


The Borderline of Treason 


a bom British and American war correspondents 
were at last allowed to enter the neutral area of the 
truce talks at Kaesong they encountered coming from the 
enemy lines the correspondent of the Daily Worker. In 
spite of the professional fraternity of journalists, which 
transcends nationality and politics, there seems to have 
been a certain coolness in the welcome accorded to him. 
Asked how he felt about serving with the army which 
was doing its best to kill British soldiers, he explained 
that he was sorry for the soldiers, as they were fighting 
in an unjust war, and the best thing that could be done 
for them was to get them withdrawn, which was what 
his newspaper was trying to do. He might have added 
that, as in the course of the past year no proceedings had 
been taken against the Daily Worker, he could, be 
assured that what he was doing was within the law. 


The case of Mrs Felton is an even more striking case 
of tolerated anda by a British subject from the 
enemy side of a war front. Her journey to North Korea 


by invitation of the Communist-controlled Federation 
of Democratic Women, her broadcast from Moscow, and 
her denunciation of the conduct of the United 
Nations forces in Korea on her return to this county 
add up to a story in which the marks of predestination 
are plainly visible. Although Mrs Felton posed 
inspired only by disinterested humanitarian motives, 
these did not extend to an interest in the welfare 
British or other United Nations prisoners of war: she 
did not visit the camps where they were confined. 
The Daily Worker, however, has found a way in which 
British prisoners of war and the anxiety of their familit 
can be exploited for the benefit of the Communist patty. 
As the international conventions for the protection 
prisoners of war are not tive in Korea (since thest 
are not recognised by the Soviet Union or other Com- 
ra states), there are no official means by — ~ 
information about prisoners in enemy hands in Kor 
can be obtained, and even the normal usages w'th regard 
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‘9 diplomats have broken down, for it has so far been 
impossible to establish communication with Mr Holt, 
the British Minister in Seoul, who remained there and 
was captured by the North Koreans in the first days of 
the invasion. The British Communists, however, are 
able to get information from North Korea and thus to 
‘ell relatives of British soldiers missing in Korea what 
has happened to them. Naturally the-monopoly of this 
particular kind of knowledge, due to contacts with the 
enemy, is good publicity for the Communists’ news- 
paper and with some muddle-headed people the party 
even gets the credit for rendering a service which the 
War Office fails to perform. 


* 


Confronted with activities of this kind, both the 
British Government and the British public have been 
considerably perplexed about the right course to follow 
in dealing with them. On the one hand, there is a deep 
and healthy dislike of imposing restrictions on freedom 
of speech except under the most dire necessity, and also 
a fear of making martyrs by legal action against persons 
whom the vast majority of their fellow-countrymen 
regard with indifference or contempt. On the other 
hand, there is a feeling that the work of the British 
Communists on behalf of the enemy in the Korean war 
has really amounted to treason, and it is remembered 
that British subjects were hanged a few years ago 
for having done subversive propaganda for Nazi 
Germany during the Second World War. It may be 
presumed that, if Britain were actually at war with the 
Soviet Union, the Kremlin’s Fifth Column would be 
subject to the same precautionary restrictions or 
penalties as were applied in the last war to Sir Oswald 
Mosley or Joyce. The Korean war, however, has been 
somehow intermediate between peace and the kind of 
war which is felt to justify the full rigour of the law 
against those who, in the definition of the medieval law 
of treason which is still valid, “ give aid and comfort to 
the king’s enemies.” It could almost certainly be 
established in a court of law that Britain is at war with 
the North Koreans, and with the Chinese in so far as 
they are intervening in Korea, for a state of war can be 
proved by the~existence of regular military operations 
against an organised enemy and does not depend on 
tormal declaration. Yet the fact that this war has been 
deliberately limited in its scope and has not been 
allowed to.spread has kept it in a different category from 
the life-and-death struggle which a general war of the 


Great Powers would inevitably be. It is indeed in a — 


sense still a part of the “cold war,” however lethal it 
may be for those actually engaged in it, and there may 
well be other episodes of the same kind in the future. 
It is, therefore, important to consider carefully the 
Present situation with regard to political activities on 
behalf of hostile foreign states and to enquire whether the 
law as it now stands is adequate or suitable for protecting 
the interests of the nation. , 


Che first point on which emphasis should be laid is 
that in any conflict with Communist armed forces, the 
testraints which the t of civilised nations 
formerly imposed on the horrors. of war through the 
Geneva Conventions are inoperative, because the Com- 
iunist states, following the example of the Soviet Union, 
do not consider themselves by these Conventions. 
As already indicated, this lack of even the minimum of 
TMtgation of total war is particularly relevant to the fate 
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of prisoners; who have not even the protection normally 
obtained for British prisoners in German or Italian hands 
in the last war. The basic pretext for the Communists’ 
repudiation of the agreements designed to limit the 
inhumanity of war is their objection to the International 
Red Cross, which is the body designated to assure 
prisoners’ rights under the conventions and investigate 
complaints of their violation ; this organisation, with its 
headquarters in Switzerland, which belligerent nations 
have hitherto been prepared to recognise as genuinely 
neutral and impartial, is denounced by Communists.as a 
bourgeois agency which could never tell the truth and 
must never be allowed to penetrate into a Communist 
country. _ It is fundamental to the Communist position 
that allegations made by or against Communist states 
may only be “ investigated” by persons with the right 
political views, such as the Federation of Demacratic 
Women and the obliging Mrs Felton. This gives the 
Soviet side a substantial advantage in propaganda. The 
free world by its very nature contains large numbers of 
individuals who are accustomed. to see both sides of a 
question, and who are always ready to hear the evidence 
for and against. Thus, while the indoctrinated citizen of 
a totalitarian state is easily convinced that only the enemy 
commit atrocities and that his own soldiers are incapable 
of such things, the man of liberal mind is quite ready to 
believe that his own government may have something 
to hide and that there may be an element of truth in 

charges made by an enemy. . 


* 


Moreover, people with a knowledge of history, recent 
or remote, are aware that even in an army which normally 
maintains a high standard of behaviour very discreditable 
acts can be committed under the stress of war conditions 
(particularly when harassed by guerrilla operations) or 
under a commander who is lax in preventing excesses. 
The reasonable attitude, when such charges are made, is 
not that it is a patriotic duty never to give credence to 
any accusation against one’s own side, but that all such . 
charges, from whichever side, should, as far as possible, 
be investigated by an impartial body. It should, there- 
fore, be emphasised (with the maximum of publicity for 
the benefit of the layman who is usually quite ignorant 
of the position with regard to the Geneva Conventions) 
that it is the Soviet camp which must bear responsibility 
for the prevention of such independent enquiries. 
Actually, a state of affairs in which there cannot be any 
third party investigation is highly advantageous to Com- 
munist propaganda, for it is a great gain for the 
Communist cause if a large number of people in the 
free world can merely be brought to a provisional belief 
that war crimes are six on one side and half a dozen on 
the other ; in reality there can be no sort of resemblance 
between such occasional lapses as may occur from the 
standards of a humane, democratic nation and the 
systematic brutality and terror of a totalitarian regime. 


Even if, however, the kind of propaganda promoted by 
Mrs Felton were to be countered more effectively than 
it is at present by informing public opinion of the con- 
ditions Communism imposes on any enquiry, there would 
still remain the question of what legal action could or 
should be taken to restrain political activities on behalf 
of an enemy at times when British soldiers are called 
on to fight and risk their lives for their country and are 
liable under military law to death or imprisonment if 
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they fail in their duty. The law of treason, as it now 
stands, has two great disadvantages. In the first place 
it admits of no penalty but death, which means that it 
ecannot in practice be enforced except in the most serious 
cases when intense popular feeling has been aroused. 
Secondly, it is extremely vague, which means that it can 
be stretched or shortened according to political ex- 
pediency and that it is very difficult to say precisely at 
what point a citizen oversteps his legal rights.» The law 
dates from the fourteenth century, when treason was 
normally a matter of joining a hostile army for battle or 
of conspiring to raise an armed revolt, and when the 
special problems involved in the use of modern media of 
mass commumeation, such as the press and radio, did 
not exist. There is a strong case for legislation to define 
lesser degrees of treason and to provide a penalty, not of 
death, but of a stiff term of imprisonment for such 
offences by a British subject as acting as a war correspon- 
dent with a force conducting military operations against a 
British army. 


NOTES 


Review of the Session 


OF 


Parliament is due to reassemble in October for only two 
more days before prorogation, and its legislative activities for 
the session are thus over. The volume of new Acts which it 
will add to the red-covered series on the lawyers’ shelves is 
reasonably bulky—and extremely uninteresting. Apart from 
such annual measures as the Army Act and the Finance Act, 
§2 public Acts found their way into the Statute Book. Yet 
of these only a handful are of size or importance. These 
include the Reserve and Auxiliary Forces (Protection of Civil 
Interests) Act, which protects the interests of persons called 
up or volunteering for certain military service. This protec- 
tion is very wide and extends to such matters as hire purchase 
agreements, tenancies and industrial assurance contracts. 
Others are the Sea Fish industry Act, which set up a new 
board to grapple with the problems of the white fish industry, 
the Courts Martial Appeals Act, which is discussed on a later 
page, and the Acts to check river pollution. There is also a 
useful, if localised, measure grappling with large-scale salmon 
poaching in Scotland. On the other hand the complex Lease- 
hold Act does little more than postpone a difficult problem, 
and half a dozen other measures make no basic changes, but 
simply provide more money for existing schemes—for the 
coal industry, colonial development, livestock rearing on hill 
farms, and rural water development. Private Members’ Acts 
numbered half a dozen, and dealt with fireworks, pet animal 
shops, fraudulent mediums, slaughter of animals, the common 
informer, and one aspect of the law relating to prostitution. 


Though these pieces of legislation, together with the many 
controversial debates on general policy, kept Parliament fully 
occupied, all the more contentious legislative proposals were 
dcopped from the Parliamentary agenda. Not only did this 
apply to the new nationalisation projects outlined in the 
Labour Party’s election programme in 1950, but also to the 
two controversial issues in the King’s Speech of last October 
—state ownership of beet sugar processing, and a complete 
overhaul of the emergency laws. The second of these, a new 
code of emergency powers, will have to be introduced in the 
autumn, unless the Government is to fall back upon last 
year’s expedient, and simply renew the existing Supplies and 
Services Act for a further twelve months. No doubt Mr Ede 
is keeping some such measure of revision in readiness as the 
central feature of the King’s Speech, if there is after all no 
October election. Several other minor proposals are in readi- 
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To the objection that such legislation would be , 
further reStriction of the liberties now left to a British 
subject, the answer is that, on the contrary, the funds. 
mental rights of freedom of speech and opinion stanq 
to gain from a clarification of the law which wil! state 
precisely what the citizen is and is not allowed to do jp 
time of war or warlike operations. If the existing Jaw 
of treason can be more or less suspended at a time when 
public opinion is apathetic or indulgent towards fifth 
columnists, it could equally be extended in an eme rgency 
to cover witch-hunting of a most ferocious kind. Now 
that no fewer than 25,000 officials are stated to be legally 
entitled to enter what used to be the Englishman’s castle. 
it is desirable to limit the discretion of the executive as 
much as possible in matters which may involve the 
Englishman’s life, and it will be to his gain, not his 
detriment, that a range of offences dangerous to the state, 
but also affecting the democratic rights of the individual, 
should be clearly defined by a carefully drafted and 
up-to-date law. 


THE WEEK 


ness ; they include a plan for financial aid to towns which 
will undertake expansion programmes as a supplement to the 
schemes for New Towns. But two of the chief issues merit- 
ing attention, the overhaul of local government and of the 
Rent Restriction Acts, are too complex and too controversial 
to be tackled by any government which has not a substantial 
majority. 
* * * 


Policy for Conservatives ? 


The Labour Party’s habit of advertising its internal 
differences is often a considerable help to its opponents. 
Lord Woolton and his fellow-strategists can continue to take 
pleasure in the public interest directed to the struggle between 
Ministers and Mr Bevan. It will, nevertheless, be a sign of 
Tory weakness if that one issue is allowed to crowd every- 
thing else from the political scene in the autumn as it has 
done throughout the summer. It now seems very likely that 
the struggle will end, temporarily and on paper, in a clear 
victory for Mr Morrison and the comparative moderates ; if 
the Tories meanwhile have nothing new to say for them- 
selves, the final result may well be to restore some of the 
public’s confidence in Labour. “ 


“ 


The Conservative Party has recently been thinking about 
a new statement of policy. On the other side, the draft pre- 
pared by Labour’s national executive committee is to be pub- 
lished at about the end of the month, and the Tories seem © 
be considering whether they should rival it with a statement 
of their own a week or two later. That would seem to be 
sound tactics—if the Conservative leaders can think of, and 
agree on, a policy that will really command much new pubbe 
attention. 


The recent indications have not been promising. Thert 
had been plenty of rumours that Mr Gaitskel! would 
announce some new attack on profits a fortnight ago, yet the 
event seemed to find the Conservative Party unprepared and 
undecided, and neither of the front bench spokesmen 10 the 
debate, Sir Arthur Salter and Mr Lyttelton, succeeded in 
saying anything striking about what the Tories would do 
instead. They cannot afford to let themselves appeat ® 
simply the champions of dividends, however moderate most 
dividends in fact are. It is difficult, indeed, for them " 
appear as in any way economic realists when the Goverume 
is trying so resolutely to keep the electorate’s head 1 ' 
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sand. On the other hand, the Conservatives cannot hope to 
score effectively with two incompatible criticisms ; they can- 
not convict the Government of blindness to the economic 
difficulties that will hurt the British people in the future if 
they themselves at the same time make extravagant promises 
of more houses and lower prices. Their strong point is 
surely realistic common sense, not an offer to outbid Labour 
on its own terms. If a new policy is to help them much, it 
must combine a frank appreciation of economic necessities 
with a promise of real benefits small enough to be convincing. 


* a . 


M, Pleven’s Progress 


The longest ministerial crisis France has experienced 
since the war has been ended by a four to one majority vote 
in support of M. Pleven. In four years no candidate for the 
premiership had received such strong initial backing; M. 
Pleven secured the votes not only of_all the Third Force 
parties but of all the right-wing groups except the Gaullists, 
and even the latter were content to abstain. With the 
approach of a number of critical international conferences, 
France’s friends will be relieved to see the month-long 
yacuum filled ; but, although it now appears that M. Pleven 
will have no great difficulty in forming a government, there 
is still no prospect that that government will be any more 
stable than those of the last Assembly. Despite the new 
Prime Minister’s ingenious evasion of an immediate decision 
on the rival claims of Catholic and state schools—the issue 
on which M, Mayer had foundered on July 25th and M. 
Petsche on August 3rd—the Socialists have refused to accept 
any posts in his cabinet, which must therefore be drawn 
from the MRP and other Catholic groups and from the 
Radicals. M. Pleven is said to be devising means of con- 
sultation which would facilitate Socialist co-operation with 
his government ; but the price of such co-operation may 
prove too much for some of his own ministers. 


The Radicals find themselves in a particularly awkward 
position. Both the temporary relief to Catholic teachers 
which M. Pleven proposes in order to placate the MRP, and 
the economic concessions with which he hopes to placate the 
Socialists, are anathema to them. By remaining outside the 
government the Socialists are not only improving their 
prospects in the local elections due te be held in the autumn, 
but are leaving the Radicals as the only “ lay” pay at whose 
door responsibility for governmental decisions can be laid. 


The new Premier’s undoubted talent for conciliation will 
be fully stretched by the need to hold together the rivals 
within the Third Force itself ; but he faces an even more 
difficult task, that of satisfying the “ Fourth Force ” of right- 
wing groups and independents, whose position is much closer 
to that of General de Gaulle than to the near-Socialist 
doctrines of M. Pleven’s own group, the UDSR. The 
Socialist withdrawal has, in fact, left M. Pleven on the 
extreme left of his own coalition, which is consideiably to the 
right of all its predecessors in the Fourth Republic. 


* * * 


Air Strips in France 


_ One of the first questions that face a new French 
Government is one that should have been tackled long ago. 
The air defence of Western Europe is being held up—as 
exercises have amply demonstrated—by lack of airfields for 
jet aircraft. At least one wing of American fighter bombers 
has been diverted from France to Korea for this reason 
alone, and there appears to be a wide gap between what 
the American airman believes he needs and what the French 
overnment is prepared to provide and pay for. . 


Obviously it is not easy for any government to take land 
fom peasants ; and it has been especially difficult for the 
rench Governments of the last 18 months to venture to 
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bring in the necessary legislation. But so many political 
excuses of this order are made for the shortcomings of the 
French defence effort that the patience of allies is wearing a 
little thin. Having provided what French statesmen have 
— for over three generations—the presence of allied 
orces on the Continent—they have some right to expect a 
more strenuous cordiality. If something could at least be 
started, not only in France but also in the Low Countries, 
before Exercise Sirrus takes place next month, much 
recrimination might be avoided. 


* * * 


Rhapsody in Blue Shirts 


Only the Hitler Youth at its zenith could have organised 
anything like this week’s Communist youth festival in Berlin. 
The endless marching columns, the giant portraits of the 
Leader, the zealous young faces intent on speeches heavy with 
jargon, the hurling of defiance at sinister hostile powers—all 
this would have exactly suited Baldur von Schirach and the 
other Nazis who in the same city exploited the same youthful 
idealism. The existence of a bridgehead of the free world 
in west Berlin, and the “incorrect thoughts” which this 
sight may arouse among the thousands of youngsters who 
have dared to slip across for a few hours, are obvigus defects 
from the viewpoint of the festival’s sponsors ; but the latter 
enjoy an advantage unknown to the Nazis in the presence of 
“ delegates ” from every continent, many of whom are eager 
to tell how they reached Berlin in the teeth of obstruction by 
their own governments. 


In free countries there may be doubts whether it was wise 
to set any obstacles in the path of the young men journeying 
to Berlin. The Communists are already making capital out 
of the halting of western pilgrims on their way across Austria. 
Many of the visitors were not Communist devotees, but were 
simply out for the fun. It can, indeed, be argued that to 
many of those from the West the Nazi-patterned hyster?a of 
the Berlin gathering would come as a salutary shock, and that 
even those whose eyes were not immediately opened would 
soon recover their critical faculties after returning home. 
But it must be remembered that the festival was sited in 
Berlin in order that its main impact should fall upon the 
people of Germany. The German Communist leader Pieck 
made it perfectly plain that it was aimed directly against 
Britain and America, and it could not be expected that the 
authorities in Western Germany would do nothing to prevent 
vast numbers of Germans entering the Soviet zone to attend 
such a gathering. It was also only logical to prevent other 
groups bound for the festival from crossing the occupation 
zones in Germany and Austria; and here the western 
authorities had only to base their action on the fact that the 
travellers did not hold the passes on which the Russians them- 
selves have insisted. 


It would be absurd to equate the limited measures taken 
in the West to reduce the evil effect on Germany of a 
blatantly totalitarian and subversive stunt with the inhuman 
segregation that the Communist governments inflict on their 
subjects. Particularly relevant instances of this segregation 
can be seen in the total withholding of East European partici- 
pation from the international gatherings of young people now 
being held in various western countries, including Western 
Germany and Austria. The Communist governments have 
not only forbidden their youth to attend such wholly non- 
political affairs as the current world Scout jamboree in Austria, 

_but have abolished the Scout movement and similar organisa- 
tions altogether. Here agait they are true to the Nazi 
precedent. 


* # * 


Invention and Development 


The compliments paid to the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
presidential address to the British Association on Wednesday 
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were deserved. Both in content and in manner of delivery 
it was a considerable achievement for any young naval officer, 
whether royal or not. Prince Philip has had little oppor- 
tunity as yet to impress his mind and character on the public, 
but it is already apparent that he will add some chapters of 
his own to the history of monarchy. 


The passage in the address which has attracted the most 
attention is that in which the Duke referred to the contrast 
between the brilliant and sustained British achievement in 
“ pure” invention and the sometimes painful lag in develop- 
ment. It is possible to compile a long list of instances in 
which the basic discovery has been made in this country, but 
tribute has to be paid to others, chiefly Americans and 
Germans, for the practical applications of it. The Duke 
seemed to suggest, in a passage that he did not read out, 
though it was in the printed version of his speech, that this 
may be due in some part to the commercial character of 
private industry ; he mentioned “the buying-up and sup- 
pression of patents and discoveries to protect equipment 
from becoming obsolete.” There is something in this ; but 
before the passage is quoted, as it surely will be, as royal 
approval for the view that the private ownership of industry 
impedes scientific progress, it is as well to point out that the 
argument (if this is what the Duke meant, which is by no 
means certain) simply cannot be sustained. 


Any explanation of the sluggishness of development in 
Britain also has to explain its rapidity in America ; and if the 
structure of industry plays any part in the explanation, the 
significant difference is that American industry is still highly 
competitive, while British industry is almost everywhere 
monopolised or cartelised. It is not “commercialism ” but 
the absence of competition, that is the enemy; and any 
attempt to get rid of “rivalry between large commercial 
undertakings ” that banished competition still further would 
be bad, not good, for scientific progress. Scientific invention 
depends upon genius, but the development and application 
of discoveries depend upon the capital that is made available 
for them. The society that will have the most rapid develop- 
ment will be one in which there is plenty of capital available 
for industrial investment and a competitive atmosphere that 
compels those in control of the capital to keep up to date or 
lose their markets. A society which starves capital (particu- 
larly venture capital) and restricts competition need hardly 
look very far for the explanation of its sluggishness. 


* * * 


Arms or Legs ? 


The conference in Washington “at ministerial level ” 
on small arms weapons did not last very long—Mr. Shinwell 
explained that he had to get back to County Durham by 
Bank Holiday to judge a beauty contest. It is therefore not 
very surprising that neither side convinced the other. The 
whole question was simply referred back to the technical 
experts. On the surface, this looks like time wasting. It may 
not, in = of fact, be quite so bad as that. The British 
experts believe that, at the technical level, they may be able 
to persuade the other countries of the merits of their new 
rifle. If so, a little delay will be well worth while. It is quite 
clear that, in any fighting that may break out in the next few 
years, the North Atlantic allies will be compelled to use their 
present very heterogenous collection of small arms. The 
Rritish Army’s main reliance for automatic weapons must, 
in that period, continue to be on the Bren gun, which is 
unfortunate, but there is little help for it. 


Standardisation of weapons and ammunition (the stan- 
dardisation of calibre being the important thing) is a matter 
for the middle 50s, and if a few more months of discussion 
now can produce an agreement, there should be no 
complaint. It is in this hope that the politicians excused 
themselves. But if the hope is disappointed and the technical 
experts canmot agree (as, on past precedents, is to be 
expected) then the problem will return to the politicians, who 
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will have to insist that something much more than technica) __ 
factors is involved. It would take quite exceptional technicaj 


arguments for any weapon to outweigh the political ang 


industrial case for standardisation. 


So Mr Shinwell was able to return to his beaut, queens 
and to tell them that “a beauty competition and a gathering 
of this kind in a seaside resort like this, with all the joys of 
beauty and culture, are much more important than matter 
of defence and matters of war.” This is a reasonable point 
of view, with which nearly everybody must have felt in sym. 
pathy at one time or another. But if a Minister of Defence 
feels this particular form of Bank Holiday euphoria Stealing 
over him, he should either hold his tongue or ask for , 
transfer to the Travel and Holiday Board. 


« * * 
Durham’s Future 


It is inevitably difficult to produce a satisfactory plan 
for a county faced with the possibility of economic decline 
In the case of Durham, whose development plan wa; 
approved by the county council last week, calculations about 
the availability of employment, concerning which there js 
wide and unavoidable margin of uncertainty, dominate every 
aspect of the proposals. It is estimated for the geographical 
county that, within fifteen years, 28,000 miners and 15.000 
workers in heavy industry will become redundant ; yet the 
natural increase of population—the highest in Eng)and—vil] 
add 40,000 to the wale labour force by 1962. 


Present development area policy, which is producing about 
1,000 new jobs for men a year in Durham, cannot provide 
work on the necessary scale. The plan recognises that migra- 
tion out of the county must take place to cover the natural 
increase—and urges that it should be assisted on a national 
basis ; but it still errs in optimism by assuming that work 
will be found for the existing population. 

The economic fortunes of the county as a whole are not 
within the control of the county council or its planning staf. 
It is by its treatment of the local communities that this and 
similar plans will be judged. The planners assume—they can 
do nothing else—that many industrial townships wil 
gradually decay and they rightly conclude that new social 
capital should not be invested in these places. But they pin 
their faith to the idea of developing a number of local centres 
in the coalfields, whose public services and amenities would 
be improved and to which industry, it is thought, might be 
attracted. 

Such a: policy would limit the extent of social! disruptuon 
and avoid mass migration. It may well be the right one—if 
practicable. It represents a gentler treatment of loc 
problems than that suggested the outline plan for the 
North East Development Area, which believed that economic 
development in Durham must be confined to fewer and larger 
centres. But the present plan ought not to be judged 
unrealistic, when it is remembered that planning should pr- 
ceed by agreement and that a county council cannot outrage 
local sentiments. 

* * * 


Piecing Together the Plans 


The Durham development plan raises some admunis 
trative problems which have a wider bearing. The 
geographical county of Durham contains five :mportant 
county boroughs, which as separate planning authorites 
receive no attention in the county plan, and tt * 
bounded on the north by the large county borough of New 
castle-on-Tyne, which is not even mentioned. Yet cconomr 
cally the administrative county is part of the North East 
Development Area, and the economic Jems with which 
its plan deals cannot be from of the surround- 
ing county boroughs. There is an outline plan for the whole 
region, but local Byrne. authorities—understandabl) 
— as it is not of their making—do not sec! ready 10 
0 it. 
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Other local government problems arise within the adminis- 
itself. The ’s assumption that some 
trative county tse . 
districts should contract w others expand is bound to 
meet with local hostility in some places. This point under- 
tines the need for flexibility and , in place of the present 
jeadlock. in adjusting the areas of local authorities, so that no 
juthority is condemned, by reason of an inevitable economic 
jecline, to sink to administrative incompetence and political 
inertia. Equally it raises the question whether the economic 
expansion of certain other towns, assuming this to be pos- 
ible, may not require some special machinery such as a 
development authority financed and controlled on a regional 
hasis. 

These problems have application to other populous indus- 
trial regions besides the north-east coast. It is important to 
know how the Minister of Local Government and Planning 
is going to interpret his responsibility for co-ordinating the 
various development plans which will reach him this year. 
fhe is merely (as report has it) going to piece them together 
on a map of England, then the result may well be ridiculous 
effective planning. Do the calculations about 
industry and employment in the various plans, taken together, 
bear a reasonable relation to national economic prospects? 
And is the present machinery of local government capable in 
ll areas of producing and piloting through successful plans? 
Unless these questions are seriously faced, the local authority 
plans will not perform their function of acting as a firm guide 
to future development. They will introduce a new uncer- 
tainty, 


4 


* * * 


Nato as a United Nations Instrument ? 


When the North Atlantic Treaty was drawn up great 
pains were taken, both by those who drafted its text and 
by the statesmen who explained its purpose, to make it clear 
that the United Nations remained the supreme world 
organisation for peace and that the new organisation—Nato 
—sought only to protect the West until the United Nations 
could ensure the security of the whole world. In this respect 
the Pact was in sharp contrast to the alliances which had 
already been signed between the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. But in Nato’s early stages little could be done to 
forge practical links between it and the United Nations 
security system ; for the latter, thanks to Soviet obstruction, 
was totally in abeyance. 


On American initiative, the question of what part Nato 
could play as an authorised instrument of the United Nations 
has now been brought forward for discussion. The adoption 
last November of the “ Uniting for Peace” plan, under 
which the General Assembly can call for joint action against 
an aggressor without running up against a Soviet veto, has 
made this question a very real one. The Collective Measures 
Committee set up by the Assembly in accordance with the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution has already received from 
tS economic sub-committee a proposal that Nato (and other 
groups such as the Arab League and the Organisation of 
American States) should be used for the imposing of United 
Nations economic sanctions. Now its military sub-committee 
has been presented with an American working paper which 
Suggests that, in appropriate circumstances, a unified UN 
Command such as has been formed in Korea should be 
“itrusted not to one nation but to a group of nations which 
lteady possessed_a joint command. Nato is the only such 
OUD in existence, 

Approval of this arrangement by the United Nations would 
hot, of course, in amy way increase Nato’s present capacity to 
‘ty Out its task of defending western Europe. But the 
illying of worldwide behind Nato in the event of 
attack on the West be made easier if it were acting, 
pi tame as well as in fact, om behalf of the sixty-member 
world organisation. And the arrangement would 


fee proposed 
Simplify the legal and technical problems raised by any use 
Nato forces to assist Jugoslavia or any other country 
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outside Nato which might be invaded. It must not be 
forgotten that assistance to such countries is beyond the 
effective scope of the Atlantic Pact itself. 


* * x 


A Concert of Economists 


Hopes that something useful and authoritative may be 
made of the Finance and Economic Board of the North 
Atlantic Treaty organisation may now be allowed to rise a 
little. All members have presented memoranda on their 
defence burdens for the year ending July 1, 1952, and each 
has been cross-examined by other members. The chapter 
headings exist for a report about the impact of rearmament 
On their economies and, by the middle of next month, it 
should be ready for the Deputies to read and pass on to their 
Ministers in the North Atlantic Council when it meets in 
Ottawa. Then it will have to make its impact on those who 
will be responsible for distributing American aid. 


If all goes well—and even if it does not—the report must 
be regarded as an important new development in multilateral 
planning and Nato relationships. For there has been keen 
inquiry and plain speaking about national economic policies, 
the coherence of each government’s case and the real as 
distinct from the paper obligations undertaken for defence. 
Even the American representative was put, so to speak, in 
the box. The result is that everyone should now have 
clearer ideas about such matters as the effect of rearmament 
on the balance of payments and the budget, the common 
manpower needs, the problem of raw material allocation and 
the division of capital investment between military and 
civilian production. There is also some hope that agreed 
criteria of the fair sharing of defence effort have now been 
established and should remove—or perhaps justify—some 
doubts about the serious intentions of the weaker members. 
There have even been some promising suggestions, such as 
a proposal that member governments should abolish all 
import duties on transfers of military equipment. 


There are, of course, difficulties ahead. The Europeans in 
Nato will wish to stress the indispensable part that American 
aid must play. The Americans—and perhaps other members 
who are called on to give as well as take—will insist on the 
need to increase production and take much of the defence 
programme in their stride. It is in the light of this impend- 
ing argument that governments have to consider the ECA’s 
proposals for a production drive which are described in an 
article by our Paris correspondent on page 347. 


2 * * 


General Peng Hopes for “ Greater Victories.” 


The anniversary celebrations of the Chinese Com- 
munist on July 1st were followed on August Ist by 
those of the People’s Liberation — Two points were 
emphasised in speeches and articles on this occasion: the first, 
that the Communist party’s control over the army must be 
strengthened, and the second, that the army needed, and 
was. receiving, heavier equipment than it had previously 
possessed. On the first theme, Hsiao Hua, Vice-Director of 
the Political Department of the People’s Revolutionary 
Military Council, declared that the army was “ an instrument 
of the ideological leadership of the proletariat, serving the 
people’s struggle and creating’a revolutionary base” ; there- 
fore it must be thoroughly educated in Marxist-Leninist 
principles and purged of all vestiges of petty-bourgeois 
influences, including tendencies towards “ war-lordism. 
The army “must respect and support the Government, 
carry out its laws and decrees and safeguard its security. 
Such exhortations suggest that the conduct of the military 
in these respects has not been entirely satisfactory from the 
point of view of the party leaders ; but they also indicate 
an intention of tightening up control in the army as well as 
in other spheres of Chinese society. 
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The People’s Liberation Army, indeed, must be made a 
reliable instrument of the Chinese Communist party, but 
in order that it may be an effective instrument, it must also 
be better armed than hitherto. According to General Peng 
Teh-huai, the Chinese commander-in-chief in Korea, the 
People’s Volunteers there had suffered in fighting against 
United Nations troops from the lack of tanks and aircraft ; 
but now they were acquiring modern arms and learning how 
to use them ; the time was “not far off” when the Chinese 
army would possess, and be able to use, such weapons. With 
mechanised forces, claimed the General, “ our fighting power 
will be remarkably increased and we shall gain greater 
victories.” So far, indeed, it has been noted in Korea that 
the Chinese forces sent there, though well handled tactically 
and fighting with good spirit, have been much inferior in 
heavy equipment to the North Korean troops. These were 
directly armed and trained by the Russians between 1945 
and 1950, and it was inferred that the Soviet Government 
had not done much to provide similar armaments for the 
Chinese. Now, however, after the costly failure of the 
Chinese spring offensive, it appears that these deficiencies are 
to be made good. 


* * * 


Arbitration for Doctors 


The, general practitioners’ demand for arbitration has 
been agreed to—on conditions. The view of the General 
Medical Services Committee, representing the general practi- 
tioners working in the health service, has always been that 
the size of the central pool of money should be decided by 
arbitration before any changes are made in the method of 
distributing the pool in the form of capitation fees. In recent 
months, the Minister of Health has maintained that redistri- 
bution of the pool should come first. He did not rule out the 
possibility of extra money being granted, but he stipulated 
that it would only be given on conditions ; one of these was 
that a working party should be set up to consider ways of 
redistributing the pool with a view to improving the earnings 
of doctors with small lists of patients. 


In announcing his agreement to the doctors’ request for 
arbitration, Mr Marquand still makes it conditional upon 
their agreeing to the establishment of the working party. 
Besides discouraging doctors from building up big lists, the 
objects of the working party would include ways of making it 
financially easier for doctors to enter general practice and of 
stimulating group practice. In other words, the Minister will 
not agree to the total amount of doctors’ remuneration being 
settled by arbitration unless steps are taken at the same time 
to improve medical “ efficiency.” One wonders what the 
attitude of a trade union would be if faced with a similar 
demand as a condition of arbitration. 


The doctors’ view on this latest proposal will not be known 
until next week. Since the British Medical Association has 
in the past approved the principle of a capitation fee that is 
weighted in favour of smaller lists, the proposal is not likely 
to be turned down, especially as Mr Marquand has now 
dropped two of his earlier stipulations. These were that no 
extra money would be forthcoming for the central pool unless 
steps were taken to check extravagant prescribing and that, 
im any case, the extra money should not exceed £2,000,000 
a year. These two millions, which represented the balance 
between the original estimate for the health service and the 
limit of £400. million, have all but vanished with the publica- 
tion of the revised estimates. Thus, even if the- doctors’ 
claim to a bigger pool is accepted only in part by the arbitra- 
tor, the financial limit will be passed. Where, then, are the 
next charges in the health service likely to fall ? 


* * 2 
Still Out of Control 


The fourth report from the Committee of Public 
Accounts, which is discussed more fully on page 360, pro- 
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vides strong grounds for the belief that money coulg im 
wrung out of the health service without detriment t 
efficiency. The committee was enquiring, in the main rm 
the money spent in 1949-50. Since then, the Ministry of 
Health’s control over the total cost of the service has 
more effective—at least, there was no supplementary estimate 
in 1950-51-—but the committee’s criticisms of the lack af 
control over the cost of various items that go to make , 
the total are still justified. ? 

ints out that, a year ago, the 


For instance, the report . 
Ministry began a review of hospital establishments by teams 


of experts. The review is not complete ; but one team tee 
ported in 1950 that the administrative and clerical staffs of 
a group of hospitals in the Midlands could be cut by a half 
The Ministry, however, told the committee that it was 9 
possible to deal with individual reports in isolation and thy 
the methods of dealing with redundant staff will be discuss 
with Whitley Councils when suitable establishment standar& 
have been worked out. 


Other examples of lack of control are given in the report 
There has been delay in getting the hospitals to adopt an 
economic system of purchasing. Dentists, in spite of cut, 
are still earning more than was recommended by the Spens 
Committee. No investigation has been made into the cos 
of wholesale and manufacturing chemists to find out th 
effect of the big demand caused by the health service. 0p 
the cost of spectacles the committee points out that th 
Ministry of Health, the responsible department, does not 
know for certain whether the prices it now pays are fair 
and reasonable, because the price regulation committee wil 
not disclose, without the consent of the trade, the informe 
tion on which they are based. 


The public accounts committee sums up its conclusions 
in these words: — 

so long as there is a ceiling on the total expenditure 

the health services, excessive remuneration to any of the 

persons supplying the services correspondingly reduces the 


amount available to provide those services to al] those m 0 
need of them. 


General practitioners will feel that if a tithe of the ze 
shown in resisting their claims had been transferred to other 


branches of the health service, the money they are asking 
for could have been forthcoming. 






* * . 


Crime in 1950 


A year ago it appeared from the annual criminal 
Statistics that the steady increase in crime had come to @ 
end in 1949. The returns published last week (Cmd. $30! 
show that in 1950 the upward trend was resumed. Th 
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NO PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 


IFTEEN and a half pages of resolutions 
Fk about wages, prices, profits and the cost of 
living are to be submitted by the constituency 
Labour Parties to the Party conference in October. 
There are no subjects more worthy of attention, 
but to read the tangled mass of half-ideas and 
wishful thinking is to be convinced that the facts 
of life remain hazy in many constituencies. 

Many of these resolutions would seem to have 
no reference to the actual state of this world or 
our own economic situation. Their authors seem 
to have sat and sighed: “‘ Oh, how nice it would 
be if peace could be had easily—or if it were 
anybody except us who had to pay for it.” They 
show an understandable desire for the painless 
extraction of more and more from the country, 
without realising that there is no other source 
than their own productive efforts. What 1s most 
revealing of all in the list of resolutions 1s the absence 
of thinking about productivity or how the nation 
can earn more—as it must, or accept (armament 
beg necessary) a lower standard of living. No 
thinking that fails to connect the question of 
receiving with the problem of earning can go to 
the root of the matter. 

We make no attack upon the sincerity of the 
esolutions or the excellence of their motives. 
Muddled thinking will be met with at any party 
conference; it is one of the most valuable functions 
of the conference to straighten it out. 7 

But it should be understood that painless cures 
of our difficulties do not exist. Whatever can be 


‘done must be done to restrain the cost of living, 


but not at the expense of security. That way 
might kill instead of cure. It is no leg-pull to 
start pulling our own teeth. 


Reprinted from the 
editorial column of the 
Daily Mirror of Fuly 
25. The Daily Mirror’s 
net sale—over 4,400,000 
—exceeds that of any 
other daily newspaper in 
the world. 
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To the West Indies... 


Y 
4 Four times every week, by three alternative routes, 
KLM luxury Constellation and pc-6 aircraft can 
speed you to any of the principal cities of 
Wp the West Indies and Central America. You 
will be wonderfully well looked after with ; 
= 







excellent food and drink provided free of 
charge. Specially attractive seasonal 
fares are available. 

Reservations from your Travel Agent 
ROYAL DUTCH or from ktm Royal Dutch Airlines, 


202/4, Sloane Street, London, s.w.1. 
AIRLINES (Tel: sto. 3488). and at 


Manchester, Birmingham, 
Yi. Glasgow and Dublin. | 
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Most of the cars that leave Britain’s factories are fitted with 
Dunlop tyres, the standard equipment choice of the majority 
of British car manufacturers. When you need new tyres, 
follow the lead of the majority—and fit 


DUNLOP 


THE WORLD’S MASTER TYRE 
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“ Prima Falicrina of the Show” — Axtecer. 
“ Indéscribable Beauty ”"—Le Matin, Paris.“ The 
most beautiful cat.in the exhibition *__ Touring- Berne, 
bet y Switzerland. “One of the best looking in the 
world ”—Daily Mirror. “ Remarkably modern 
yet in impeccable good taste” — 

Le Monde, Paris. 


‘Seats 5 to 7 Adults. 4 large suitcases, 4 

golf bags and other pergonal effects can be 

accommodated in the t”’— Daily Telegraph. 

“Space in rear seat in comfort. Huge 
uggage Boot ”—Daily Mail. 





“Well over 100 m.p.h. and phenomenal 
acceleration "—Daily Telegraph. “Can do a 100 
plus miles an hour ”—New Yorker. “ Britain’s most 
outstanding car—and the fastest” —Daily Herald. 
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into aetion, or cornering the wheat market 

in Chicago, or being a policeman in Cairo, 
would be reduced to a plaintive mass of 

self-pity by a day spent in a pair of shoes 

one of which had a rubbing heel. 

It is one of the blessings of Lotus shoes that 

they make friends with a man at once. 


LOTUS SHOES 


FOR ALL MEN AND MOST OCCASIONS 





| 
A man capable of taking the British fleet 
| 
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You want “something” 
—not just “anything...” 


.-. when you walk into a shop selling 
textile goods. You get your special 
requirements in size, style and shade 
thanks to the Wholesale Textile Dis- 
tributor who gives the retailer the 
products of many factories, and the 
range to meet your needs. 


DISTRIBUTION FOR THE NATION 





ts carried out by the members of 


The Wholesale Textile Association 
THE WHOLESALE TBATILB ASSOCIATION 
75 CANNON STREET, LONDON, BE.C.4 
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the high total of 522,684 in 1948. In 1949 they dropped 
to 459,869, but im 1950 were slightly higher at 461,435. 
The accompanying chart shows that an increase in the rate 
of crime, expressed as a proportion of the population, was 
-ommon to all age-groups among male offenders. Among 
female offenders, however, who are far less numerous in 
‘otal, there was a decline last year in the rate of crime for 
every age-group except the fourteen to seventeen year olds. 


Of the different categories of crime, it is worth noting 
that the cases of “ violence against the person” known to 
the police increased by 1,014 to 6,249 between 1949 and 
1950. In case these figures produce an outcry for the 
reintroduction of flogging, it should be pointed out that this 
category is not synonymous with cases punishable by 
fogging before it was abolished by the Criminal Justice Act 


of 1948. Flogging was virtually restricted to cases of 


robbery with assault. The total number of robberies 
-ertainly increased last year, from 990 to 1,021—but they 
were stil below the level of 1948. There is nothing in 
this vear’s Statistical return which gives cause for any satis- 
faction about the state of crime. Nor, however, is there 
inv cause for exaggerated alarm. No headway against the 
high rate of crime can be expected until the police force is 
again up to its full establishment. 
. . * 


Higher Pay for the Police 


The higher scales of pay for the police which came 
into force last week represent at least a small bid to increase 
the size of the force. The assessors had to consider the 
claims of the Police Federation and an offer by the local 
police authorities, the Scottish Home Department and the 
Home Office of an extra £40 a year for all federated ranks 
constable to inspector). This £40 was considered to be 
enough to bring police salaries roughly into line with 
increases received since June, 1949 (when the police won 
their last award), by workers in other occupations. The 
assessors rightly judged that this was not the full extent 
of the problem, and that a career in the police force had 
to be made more attractive in relation to othér employment. 
They also rejected the idea that it was enough to give the 
higher ranks of the federated police the same flat rate 
increase as the lower ranks. They therefore recommended 
increases in pay varying, for men, from {£70 a year for a 
constable to £130 a year for a chief inspector. A chief 
inspector will thus get a maximum salary of £775 a year. 
The principle of a flat rate increase, however, has 
not been rejected by the Home, Secretary in making an 
interim award to superintefidents and chief superintendents. 
All these officers. will get an extra £130 a year. This means, 
lor example, that the maximum pay of a chief superin- 
tendent will now be £1,080. Even allowing for certain 
“concealed emoluments” such as tax-free rent allowances 
or tree accommodation these are modest rewards for exacting 
public service, y 

The increases will cost about £4,000,000, of which half 
will be borne by the rates. No one without criminal 
tendencies will grudge it or dissent from the Oaksey Com- 
mittce’s dictum that a strong and efficient police force is 
necessary to the well-being of the community to a greater 
degree than any other public service in peacetime. Efficient 
tis, but still, in England and Wales, over 11,000 below 


, ot, 
strength. 


* * * 


Purge of Polish Officers 


{t is not clear whether the trial of five Polish generals 
and other high-ranking officers is a curtain-raiser to a sus- 
tained drive against Titoism in Poland, or the end of an 
Xt, to be followed by a long interval. It is significant that 
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it followed hard on the visit of Mr Molotov and Marshal 
Zhukov to the Warsaw celebrations commemorating the 
establishment of the Communist government ; and it seems 
likely that they brought pressure on the regime to follow 
a more ruthless policy. For Poland is the only satellite 
country that has not yet staged any “ Moscow trials,” 
although some action has long been expected against the dis- 
graced Gomulka, still officially vice-chairman of the Control 
Office of the National Council, and the dismissed Minister 
of War, General Spychalski, who had been Minister of 
Reconstruction until recently. 


The present trial probably means that all the “ western ” 
officers in the army are to be eliminated. In 1945-46, some 
6,000 of them were invited back from the West to Poland 
because of the shortage of officers. General Spychalski was 
in charge of their repatriation, which was fully approved by 
both government and party. This did not protect them 
from the purge that began shortly before Marshal 
Rokossovsky arrived from Moscow to take charge ; and of 
course the same fact is quite sufficient to convict Spychalski 
of contacts with the West. 


These must be anxious days for some Communists in 
Warsaw ; for all but two of the present members of the 
Politbureau took part in the policy which led to Gomulka 
being accused of Titoism and deviationism. They must ask 
themselves whether there is a great trial of Titoists to come, 











Crime in 1850 


The Tables showing the number of criminal offenders 
in the year 1850 in England and Wales have lately been 
laid before Parliament. By them we are informed that the 
number of persons committed for trial last year was three 
per cent. under the average of the last 10 years. . . In 1842, 
Sir Robert Peel began his fiscal reforms, which encouraged 
hope, stimulated enterprise, and removed many restrictions 
to increased supplies. The harvest of 1842 was a full crop 
of good quality, and it being hopeless, after it was gathered, 

- to expect any further rise of price, all the flour and wheat 
in bond was immediately released at the then rates of duty, 
and gave us a large supply. There was in consequence 
great comparative abundance and lower prices in 1843, and 
with cheapness the commitments for crime decreased. . . 
With respect to the nature of the crimes committed, there 
was on the whole no remarkable change in the first class 
of offences, “crimes against the person.” The number of 
commitments for murder decreased, but the number of 
commitments for attempts to murder and maim increased. 
In the second class, “ violent offences against property,” 
there was a decrease of burglary and housebreaking, and 
an increase of robberies from the person. . . The most 
serious classes of offences, therefore, continued . . . nearly 
the same. The number of executions in 1850 was only six, 
a “ minimum which has been thrice reached in the last 12 
years.” The largest number of executions since 1841 was 
in 1844, 16 ; and nothing in the returns is more satisfactory 
than the diminution of persons executed latterly, as com- 
pared to the number executed in the early years of the half- 
century. . . This is a most lovely feature in the national 
progress. The law is not one-tenth as sanguinary as it 
was. Capital punishments for numerous offences have 
been abolished, and there is a decrease of the crimes for 
which they were inflicted. . . The other facts of the 
Tables . . . require mo remark other than this—that they 
all tend to show how much more influential are other 
circumstances than penal laws over the greater or less 
quantity of crime at any given period. 
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staged for Mr Molotov’s benefit, or whether the present 
faked trial of officers will be considered sufficient. 


* * * 


If it Had Happened Here 


To understand the background against which these 
officers are accused of espionage and sabotage on behalf of 
the western powers, it is necessary to translate the Molotov 
visit into western terms. Imagine that.General Eisenhower, 
during his recent visit to London, had been accompanied by 
Mr Acheson. Imagine, too, that he told the British that 
the glorious American army was solely responsible for vic- 
tory, though some democratic British units had fought 
bravely in the American ranks ; that the Government owed 
its existence to Washington and had introduced unparalleled 
social improvements. There would then have followed a 
sharp reminder to Mr Bevan and recalcitrant elements in the 
War Office that an evil fate overtakes leaders who try to 
emulate Marshal Tito. 

Then Mr Acheson, speaking 4 la Molotov, would have 
threatened the British with renewed German aggression if 
they failed to keep inside the American orbit, and would 
have omitted all reference to an American-German pact 
of 1939 that would have divided Britain between Germans 
and Americans. These speeches would have been delivered 
in the presence of an American general; who had 
just taken over the posts of both Mr Shinwell and Field- 
Marshal Montgomery. A few days after the American 
leaders had left, it would have been announced that a num- 
ber of admirals and officers who had organised convoys to 
Russia during the war were to be tried for treason. 


Put into these terms, Russian words and actions are made 
to appear no more ruthless than they really are. There is 
no more poignant story in postwar history than that of the 
men from Eastern Europe who joined and fought with the 
British, when there was no other ally to whom they could 
look ; who then returned to their countries to be used until 
the Communists found it convenient to send them along the 
road to death, imprisonment and dishonour. The memory 
of those gallant days is slowly being forced out of the minds 
of Poles and Czechs ; and it is clearly one purpose of the 
present Polish trial to establish a false version of the heroic 
Warsaw rising under General Bor-Komorowski, which was 
utterly crushed by the Germans because the Soviet army 
failed to come to its aid. 


Return of Papagos 


Last week Field-Marshal Papagos announced his inten- 
tion of entering politics and of running as a candidate in 
the Greek general elections on September 9th. He has thus 
added yet one more complication to a political scene which 
for months has been growing steadily more confused and 
unmanageable. The composition of the present Parliament, 
elected less than eighteen months ago, has made it impossible 
to form any stable government. Even the strongest party in 
the Assembly, the Liberals, had only 63 seats out of a total 
of 250; and for the past year their leader, Mr Venizelos, 
has formed a succession of short-lived Cabinets with the 
help of one or more of the various parties. In the last six 
weeks, with the support of the Populists and General Plas- 
tiras’s EPEK, he has been leading an all-Liberal government, 
while preparing for the general elections which almost all 
the political leaders now feel to be essential. 

Before its dissolution last week, the old Assembly took 
steps to make its successor more capable of providing stable 
government. It passed a new electoral law based on a system 
of semi-proportional representation, which should reinforce 
the larger parties at the expense of the smaller groups. It 
should also help to arrest the increasing tendency of Greek 
politicians to form splinter groups which, by undermining 
the strength of the more firmly established parties, add to 
the general confusion. 
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It seems likely that the appearance of General P 
the political scene will lead to still more defections 
chief Greek parties as well as to the extinction of 
the smaller groups ; several of these have already decided 
to enlist under his banner. The General may. ae 
represent a grave threat to the older Greek parties, Hi 
popularity in the country, already great, has been increased 
by the circumstances in which he resigned the Position 
of commander-in-chief two months ago. Many Greeks. ots 
tainly most of the army, then felt that he was unfairly 
treated by the king, who for this and other reasons has oe 
much of his former popularity. General Papagos has made 
it clear that, if he and his followers are successf,| at the 
polls, he will have very little truck with the other parties 
His rule, in fact, would tend more towards military dictator. 
ship than parliamentary democracy. Unless the new electora| 
law has far greater effects than are likely, it will be difficui 
to avoid the view that a strong man in Greece wil! do more 
good than harm. 


2Pagos on 
from the 
some of 


Australians Divided Over Inflation 


A two-day “halt inflation” conference held in Sydney 
last week showed Australians to be hopelessly divided over 
the best means of checking the alarming spiral of costs and 
prices in their country. Mr Menzies, whose government 
was elected in 1949 largely on a programme of “ putting 
value back into the £,” had been moved by startling develop- 
ments, such as the recent raising of the basic weekly wage 
to £9 9s., to call upon all sections of the community to 
exchange views on methods of meeting the crisis. Political 
leaders from the state capitals sat down in Sydney with 
representatives of the trade unions, employers, commerce, 
primary producers, women and the churches, but the confer- 
ence merely revealed the conflict of interest between the 
various groups. The trade unions would have nothing to 
do with wage pegging or abolition of the quarterly adjus- 
ments to the basic wage; while both manufacturers and 
representatives of commerce rejected out of hand any 





RETAIL Prick INDEX AND Basic WAGE 


Retail Basic Wage 

Price _ Per Week 

Index* Melbourne 
Period :— {sd 

POG Se. KES SN eee ee 102-9 4 319 

ISOS 4S 8 ER RRS 127-0 417 6 

VOUS: io. ain a i we 127-0 418 0 

T96S-Se 6 Scar ia. 127-8 418 3 

TONGA ieee eae 130-9 3 

IO47T SB iss SS, 139-3 5 13 6 

| Sea eee gee ar. P 152-8 6 9 0 

Quarter ending :— 

1999; Match: 6. oe cecxenw cae 153-8 6 5 0 
bi ay pts gate 158-2 6 8 0 
September... .6k se stes 161-0 6 10 0 
DOceMber 6 iu ess 165-3 6 14 0 

1950, Marth... oor te 168-2 617 0 
TO Sei i eee ees 173-0 7 64 
September. . 0.5.5.5. 177-3 7 3 0 
Detem bers css C88 185-3 810 0 

1961, Meiech. oo. ssi cs 193-2 817 0 
Wa ict 206 -7 9 9 0 


* Base: Average 3 years ended June, 1930- 100 


suggestion of restoring federal price controls. The trading 
interests’ plea for a free rate of exchange (meaning an app 
ciation of the £) was opposed by the manufacturers becau 
it would enable imports to be brought in at lower prices. @ 
by the primary producers because it would directly reduce 
their incomes. 

The conference also showed that the Commonwealth 
Government and the state governments were 28 PJ 
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divided as the sectional interests. Constitutional limitations Mr Shinwell’s announcement dealt with the Committee’s 
make it very doubtful whether Mr Menzies’s Government recommendations on the procedure between the preferring 
has power to control prices in peacetime, while jurisdiction of the charge and the court martial hearing itself. When a 
over wages is reserved to the Arbitration Court; even man is charged with an offence which is to be tried by a 
Parliament itself could not step in here. The one field in court martial, and not to be disposed of summarily, the exist- 
which the Commonwealth Government is unchallengeable ing procedure requires his commanding officer to prepare a 
i; that of finance, and it was therefore not surprising that summary of the evidence (in fact, a written statement of all 
at the end of the abortive “halt inflation” conference the the relevant evidence to be given by each witness). The 
Prime Minister announced that his only effective weapon was accused is present while the statement is taken, and may ask 
the fiscal weapon, and that he would use it in the next budget. the witness questions ; but he is not allowed representation 
at this stage. The Lewis Committee recommended that in 
less serious cases this summary should be replaced by a 
precis, or abstract, of the evidence, but that the precis itself 
: should go before the convening authority before a court 
Reforming Courts Martial martial was ordered to be held. The compromise now 


The passing of the Courts Martial (Appeals) Act and the announced is that the summary shall be replaced by the 
announcement made earlier by the Minister of Defence on PFCCls ‘but that the precis shall not go to the convening 
she new decisions he has taken over court martial procedure  @Uthority, because this might delay the holding of the court 
pra ong story of the reform of these courts a stage martial itself. That is probably right ; certainly it is all to the 
further ; by now, this serial, story has a history almost as long 8004 that the court martial should sit as quickly as possible 
ss teat oe sponsored’ drama on the American radio. The and that it should have to rely for its evidence on the words 
a of the witnesses called before it, not, as may happen now, 


Oliver Committee produced a report in 1938. The Lewis : ; naneing 
Committee published its report in November, 1949. Last the written summary of evidence, plus any amplification 
; that the witness may give orally in court. 


January the Government published a White Paper (Cmd. 


* * * 


8141) recounting which recommendations of the Lewis Com- The two main Lewis Committee recommendations still! 
mittee had been accepted, which had been ejected, and under consideration are a proposal to introduce a “ penal 
which were still under consideration. A major recommenda- _rate of pay” as a punishment (now, only drunkenness can 


tion of the Lewis Committee was that an appeal court for be punished with a monetary penalty) and its proposal that 
courts martial should be set up; this Parliament has done. the offence of “ mutiny” should be defined. The recent 
The new Act sets up an appeal court equivalent in status court martial in Korea of men of the Royal Northumberland 
and powers to the Court of Criminal Appeal, and the con- _—‘ Fusiliers charged with this offence lends urgency to this 
victed soldier, whatever his rank, will have the right to apply § recommendation. It is doubtful if one soldier in ten realises 
for leave to appeal after a finding against him by a court what conduct can be classified as mutiny; they would be 
martial has been confirmed by the confirming authority (a appalled if they did. It is, of course, true that any lawyer 
military one). The appeal will be heard and argued in open would be even more appalled if he were asked to put a 
court. definition of it into writing. 
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The Transatlantic 
Favourite 


Year after year the luxurious Lockheed Constellation 
is the favourite of business leaders, Government 
officials and other important travellers crossing the 
Atlantic. 
More Constellations have crossed the Atlantic than all other 
airliners combined. More than 30,000 times ! 

At the rate of every 80 minutes another Constellation 
completes a trip across the Atlantic. That’s 18 crossings every 
day, day after day. No wonder important people prefer to go 
by dependable Constellation. The Transatlantic Favourite ! 
No other aeroplane can match this record of experience and 
dependability. That’s why 16 great world airlines proudly 
feature Constellations on their most glamorous routes. Next 


l ° time go by Constellation. 
ockheed Constellation * And world favourite among modern aeroplanes. ¢ 
: 
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Letters to the Editor 


“One Way Only” 


Sir—Your articde on “One Way 
Only” in your issue of July 14th may 
have: led people to believe that it is 
irresponsible “Leftism” to advocate 
using more of our resources for the 
development of Asia and Africa, at the 
cost of some economies in our arms pro- 
gramme. It would be a pity if prejudice 
prevented careful consideration of what 
is a very open question. 

If it is granted that the threat of 
Communism stems from the disparity 
between the living standards that people 
believe they should have, and what they 
actually enjoy, then we are only dealing 
on a world scale with a problem which 
has dominated our domiestic scene for 
decades, and which we have gone a very 
long way towards solving. The tradi- 
tions of all our major parties, at least 
over the last century, have been, with a 
few unfortunate lapses, to try to reach 
the causes of discontent rather than to 
maintain large standing armies or police 
forces, a choice which contrasts sharply 
with continental traditions. 


It is of course dangerous to take 
historical parallels too far. The discon- 
tent now has a focus in the Soviet state. 
But the idea of devoting a larger propor- 
tion of our energies to “ the contest for 
the soul of Asia,” as Professor Toynbee 
has recently called it, may look less like 
naive sentimentality «f we think of it in 
the familigr terms of “ redistributing” 
income towards the most needy, which 
has always had the double appeal of 
relieving both our conscience and politi- 
cal tension. We have now to face a 
second “ redistribution,” and for funda- 
mentally the same reasons as the first. 
Colonial development could be con- 
sidered the extension of “ Special Area” 
policy to the imperial field. 


We can indeed do little to raise living 
standards in tropical areas for some time. 
But we can, if we do not overload our 
heavy industries with military orders, 
hasten their technical progress con- 
siderably. This would assuage at least 
some of their hunger for self-respect. 
Carefully chosen schemes of develop- 
ment would raise not only morale but 
output, providing the means for further 
development, and enlarging their raw 
material exports—incidentally strength- 
ening ourselves militarily. Successful 
economic development of these areas, 
together with their political emancipa- 
ton (our generation’s Reform Bill), does 
moreover offer the hope of an eventual 
bloodless victory. For the example of 
Burma overtaking Bulgaria can disrupt 
the Soviet Empire, making its already 
great centrifugal forces uncontrollable. 

We have to weigh the advantages of 
such a policy against those of rearma- 
ment on a scale which precludes it. 
Everyone will decide this issue in the 
ight of their own assessment of a 
mumber of imponderables, such as Soviet 
strategy and the future course of 
American policy. But it is a real choice, 


none the less real for being ignored or 
summarily rejected. It is in any case 
not a question of rearmament or tropical 
development: with a slower rate of re- 
armament we could have a large overseas 
development programme as well. The 
question is where the balance of 
economic policy should be = struck. 
Tradition certainly does not compel us 
to choose the military extreme.—Yours 
faithfully, DupLey SERS 
Brill, Bucks 


Statesmanship on the 
Cheap 


Sir—Many will have read with 
interest your article on the payment of 
members of Parliament. Compared with 
the payment of representatives in the 
United States, or even of deputies in 
Belgium, that of members in the United 
Kingdom would appear to be inade- 
quate. 


But more serious, to my mind, is the 
underpayment of junior Ministers. A 
member of Parliament is at any rate free 
to earn money in other directions, but 
a junior Minister is cut off from all other 
means of earning. Before the war junior 
Ministers were paid at the rate of £1,500 
a year, when members’ salaries were 
£600 a year. It is remarkable that whilst 
it was found equitable to increase mem- 
bers’ salaries to £1,000 a year the only 
concession made to junior Ministers was 
the right to draw, in addition to their 
salary of £1,500, £500 of the parlia- 
mentary salary which had previously 
been forfeited on becoming a Minister. 
The result is that many members would 
feel themselves unable to accept the 
reduction in their standard of living 
which this salary, after deduction of 
tax, would involve. Now that fewer and 
fewer junior Ministers, or potential 
junior Ministers, have private incomes 
the need for a revision is urgent.—Yours 
faithfully, WittraM S. SHEPHERD 

House of Commons, S.W.1 


Privilege 


Sir,—In the eighteenth century a Bill 
to abridge the privilege of MPs was 
before the House of Lords; and some 
of their lordships argued that, if it were 
passed, a peer’s coachman might be 
arrested while driving his master to the 
House, and the peer might thereby be 
prevented from attending his duty as a 
legislator. Part of the Bill got through. 
Lord Mansfield supporting the Bill 
said : 

True liberty can only exist when 
justice is equally administered to all, the 
King and the . Where is the 
justice then that protects a Member of 
Parliament from the punishment due 10 
his crimes? 

In the elementary principles of liberty 
even a half-Jacobite Scottish peer of the 
eighteenth century can give points to 


some of our twentieth centyry socialists. 
—Yours faithfully, D. E. W. Gres 
Lloyds, E.C. 


“ Prisoner’s Friend ” 
Sir,— Magistrates, who also « 


‘Sit erve on 
visiting committees of pris will 
- appreciate the interest shown by yoy; 
editorial note, supporting the  lette; 


from the Howard League in favour of 
prisoners being allowed the services of g 
“prisoner’s friend.” At the same time 
after more than thirty years visiting 
prisons here and on the Continent, and 
as a member today of a visiting com. 
mittee, I think that under present 
circumstances Chuter Ede has 
decided wisely not to allow anyone to 
be brought in from outside to act as “, 
friend.” If this is not to be a paid 
lawyer, it will be obviously difficul: x 
find suitable men Or women with the 
leisure and the ability to work up each 
case and to plead for the prisoner. At 
present visiting Magistrates are appointed 
by their colleagues on the bench served 


by each prison. I have certainly been 
impressed by my experience of their 
keen interest in prison administration, 


their commonsense, and their anxiety « 
hear both sides of the case. 


The present system is not always 
perfect, but I am convinced that the 
more inarticulate a prisoner may be, the 
more anxious are the magistrates to con- 
sider his life’s record, judge impartially. 
and see fair play all round, not only to 
the prisoner but to the governor and 
officers concerned.—Yours faith{ully, 

B. S. Townrot 

Yateley, Surrey 


The Tshekedi Affair 


Sir—In your comments about the 
Tshekedi affair in your issue co! Jun 


2nd you mention that many o! the 
officials, being South Africans, are not 
as sympathetic to African aspirations as 
British officials elsewhere in Alrica 


This is a deplorable instance of (he care- 
less use of racial labels and, i! the ‘act 
is true, reflects the graves! discredit 
upon those responsible for sciecung 
candidates for this administravcn. 

It is true that from your point o! view, 
which I share, the racial policy of Dr 
Malan’s Nationalist party is retrogres- 
sive and it is a fact that a large majorly 
of the United Party differ from this 
policy only in degree and appication. 
But, although they are a sma!) minority 
in the country as a whole, there «re some 
thousands of South Afric ins with 
most progressive ideas upon racie) policy 
founded upon a personal expe: «nce o 
Native ways and customs, hich @ 
Britisher must take years to acq irc. 

If the Bechuanaland adminis':"0" * 
in fact staffed by unsympathe'\. South 
Africans, the blame must res! entirely 
upon the failure of the selection com 
mittees to look for the right mo«ral ™ 
such places as the Universitics «: Cape 
Town, Rhodes, Natal and te Wit 
watersrand.—Yours faithfully, _ 

Cc. W. M Gr 

Rustenburg, « 

Transvaal 
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Books and Publications 
At the End of Our Tether ? 


The Estate of Man. By Michael Roberts. Faber. 


In an illuminating passage in this, his 
ast, unfinished book, Mr “Michael 
Roberts refers to the time lag in men’s 
ideas, and suggests that current politics 
must in the nature of things tend to deal 
with problems which are already forty 
or fifty years out of date. This is the 
neriod necessary to tramsmute a con- 
temporary fact into an accepted idea. In 
fact, the theory of the time lag covers far 
more than purely political thinking, and 
it is one of Mr Roberts’s great merits 
that he gives a thorough jolt to most 
f the preconceived ideas upon which so 
much Western theory and planning are 
based today. 

Internationally and nationally, we are 
still children of the thirties. Shocked 
by the Depression into believing that 
unlimited wealth could be created pro- 
vided “the system” did not produce 
boom and slump, we now take it for 
granted that higher living standards for 
all mankind is a reasonable goal. This 
same presumption underlay the belief 
of the thirties that “distribution, not 
production, is the problem,” .and that 
the distribution of the privileges enjoyed 
by the rich—the term including every- 
body with an income above {£1,000 a 
year—could achieve the necessary raising 
of the less fortunate classes. Behind 
the welfare state and the Colombo Plan 
lies the same picture of a world in which 
the production of further wealth is not 
really a problem, 


It is true that in recent years there 
have been a number of books of a neo- 
Malthusian character, predicting the day 
in the not very distant future when the 
pressure of increasing population on the 
world’s resources will bring a physical 
end to expansion and the onset of 
decline. To some extent, Mr Roberts 
goes over this ground again, and brings 
together a mass of convincing evidence 
that the time of pressure is at hand. 
Yet it is always possible for the layman 
to look at the fantastic adaptability and 
resourcefulness of modern science and to 
argue that the supposedly jron physical 
limits on expansion may be reversed by 
a successful scientific reconstruction ‘of 
photo-synthesis, or the discovery of a 
new source of soil fertility, or the 
unsuspected development of artificial 
rain-making. Where Mr Roberts’s work 
‘S original and deeply disturbing is in 
his study of the erosion of mankind’s 
small reserves of human ability and 
intelligence upon which our whole 
increasingly scientific and planned 
civilisation depends. 

Our methods of selective breeding are 
decreasing the number of intelligent as 
’gainst the unintelligent in Western 
*ociety ; and in the world at large, the 
same relative decline is taking place 
“tween the highly developed Western 
intellig nce and the non-Western mind 
whose attributes do not appear to lie 
“aspicuously in the sphere of inven- 


156 pages. 14653. 


tion and administration. In other words, 
not only is the assumption of unlimited 
resources false ; we are well on the way 
to breeding out of existence the groups 
who make even our present level of 
prosperity possible. 

This is not a popular assumption. It 
is all the more important that writers 
with the point, clarity and prophetic 
imagination of a Michael Roberts should 
use the sharp weapon of clear vision to 
prick the comfortable assumptions upon 
which disastrous inroads are already 
being made on the mental patrimony of 
mankind. Unhappily, Mr Roberts did 
not live to finish his book. The 
diagnosis is given, but the notes for the 
two final chapters are too imprecise for 
the cure to be clearly understood. That 
he would have proposed some positive 
planning of population is clear—more 
babies for the English and American 
middle class, less for the Indian peasant. 
He would probably have suggested the 
adoption in the West of a less material- 
ised and mechanised way of. life. But 
the interest would have lain in his pro- 
posals for surmounting some of the 
apparently insurmountable obstacles— 
for instance, the cheerful preference of 
certain non-European peoples for “ too 
many” children, or at another level, the 
plight of the Western professional classes 
under the taxation so far believed in- 
separable from welfare, or, at another, 
the possibility of readapting to a simpler 
form of society an industrial machine 
designed, like the American economy, to 
serve a highly materialistic community. 

Yet it may be that Mr Roberts’s 
sombre tract for the times is all the 
more effective in that it states the 
dilemma.and proposes no reassuring 
remedy. We are left with the sad 
pricked balloons of our own assump- 
tions and the urgent need to begin 
thinking again. 


The Whole Duty of Man 


The Inhuman Land. By Joseph Czapski. 
Translated from the French by Gerard 
Hopkins. Chatto and Windus. jol 
pages. 16s. 

Joseph Czapski is a Polish painter who 
worked in Paris between the wars and 
was a friend of Bonnard. Previously he 
had been a student in St. Petersburg 
from 1912 to 1917 and had been in 
contact with the intellectual life of pre- 
revolutionary Russia, Called up for 
service in the Polish army in 1939 he 
soon found himself again in Russia, this 
time as a prisoner of war.in a camp at 
Starobielsk, and was one of the few who 
survived when the majority of his 
comrades were transported to unknown 
destinations from which they never 
returned. When Hitler invaded Russia 
in June, 1941, and there was a temporary 
Russo-Polish rapprochement, Czapski 
was released under an “amnesty,” and 
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this book is a record of personal experi- 
ence in Russia from that time up to 
September, 1942, when the new Polish 
army, recruited from Polish prisoners 


and deportees in Russia, was transferred 
to Persia. 


In spite of its title this book is very 
far from being a catalogue of horfors ; 
it is less sensational than the works of 
Russian exiles such as Kravchenko and 
Piragov. It conveys, nevertheless, an 
extremely strong personal impression of 
a totalitarian world, the inhumanity of 
which is the corollary of the mindless 
and unquestioning submission to 
authority which a system of combined 
propaganda and police terror has suc- 
ceeded in inducing in the Russian 
people. Czapski recalls from his student 
days “the endless curiosity, the mental 
exuberance, the desire to get to the 
bottom of every problem,” which was 
then characteristic of Russian society, 
and contrasts it with the outlook of a 
generation which finds the whole duty 
of man in blind obedience to the state 
and never uses its mind except for tech- 
nical and professional tasks. The 
paradox of Soviet life is that, whereas 
the revolution which created this society 
sprang from a growth of “social 
conscience” and aimed at superseding 
individualism in a wide social unity, 
Soviet rule actually achieves the most 
extreme isolation of the individual and 
promotes the most thorough selfishness. 
The Soviet man recognises no duty to 
his neighbour, but only to the state ; he 
feels no sense of solidarity with his 
neighbour or responsibility for what 
happens to him ; he lives for himself and 
tries to keep out of trouble with the 
police. 


In Meshed, in Persia, Czapski saw the 
place where the Persian monarch Nadir 
Shah was said to have passed in review 
56,000 families he deported from con- 
quered provinces, and a comparison of 
their fate with that of the hundreds of 
thousands of Poles and Balts deported 
by Stalin to Siberia and Central Asia 
leads him to comment: _ 

Far removed both in time and space 
from Genghiz Khan, from Timur and 
from Nadir Shah, proudly believing in 
the law of an almost “automatic progress 
which the nineteenth century thought it 
had ushered in, we have too easily 
rejected the idea that such a fate could 
ever be in store for us. 


Design for Living 
Towards New Towns for America. By 

Clarence S. Stein. Liverpool University 

Press. 245 pages. 308. 

This book by a distinguished American 
architect and town planner deserves the 
attention of all those, laymen as well as 
professionals, who wish to improve the 
quality of urban living. It is based on 
articles, describing a series of housing 
and planning experiments during the last 
25 years, which were written originally 


for the Town Planning Review of Liver- 
pool University. Mr Lewis Mumford 


a 
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has written an introduction, and the last 
chapter evaluates the author’s experience 
and draws lessons for the future. The 
book is well presented, and Mr Stein’s 
descriptions are aided by a large number 
of excellent photographs and diagrams. 


None of these experiments in urban 
development amounted to a “ new town ” 
in the English sense. Some were schemes 
for residential suburbs, and none attained 
the economic basis of local employment, 
indispensable to the notion of a “ self- 
contained community.” The most 
interesting and promising project— 
Radburn 16 miles from New York—was 
never completed, as a consequence of the 
great depression. Nevertheless, Mr Stein 
can legitimately claim that it was a great 
success in terms of the conditions of 
. living which it created, and the popu- 
larity and acclaim which it has won. 


The “ Radburn idea” ‘consists in the 
creation of a large residential “ super- 
block,” isolated from through road traffic 
and centred on a large park and recrea- 
tion ground. The houses are turned 
inside out, with the living-room facing 
the garden and the inner park while 
dining-room and kitchen front on a 
service road. The design is favourable 
tO @ spacious pattern of living and, with 
the aid of underpasses between the 
various “superblocks,” it enables 
children and pedestrians to move freely 
about the town without using a road. By 
segregating the different forms of traffic 
and designing every road to meet a single 
and distinct function, there is not only 
an improvement in safety and amenity 
but an actual saving in cost—sufficient, 
in the case of Radburn, to pay for the 
inner parks. 


Why, with all these advantages, has 
the Radburn idea or some similar con- 
ception not spread more rapidly and 
widely in America? Mr Stein suggests 
that it is contrary to “ the fundamentals 
of American real estate gambling,” since 
its lay-out is geared permanently to 
residential use and profitable site con- 
version (to a store or petro] station, for 
instance) is ruled out. The speculative 
builder’s interest in quick returns, and 
the traditional American taste for 
mobility and improvisation, militate 
against this sort of long-term planning. 


The problem is complicated, as in 
Britain, by the economic pressure 
vowards high-density development in the 
big cities. This means that the sort of 
open development which Myr Stein 
favours, and which has been popularised 
én this country by Sir Raymond Unwin, 
must depend on Government-sponsored 
schemes of decentralisation. Mr Stein 
recognises, on the basis of his own 
attempts, that complete new towns can- 
not be built without Government finan- 
cial assistance and co-operation, and he 
emphasises that “continuous rapid 
growth of a new town is imperative in 
the early years, so that overhead expenses 
do not devour all earnings”; this point 
has unfortunately been forgotten by 
Britain’s public planners. 


What Mr Stein and his colleagues . 


have so far created in America are some 
peculiarly satisfactory variants of the 
middle-class dormitory suburb. Advan- 


tages of lay-out and low site costs have, 
in some cases, enabled greatly superior 
facilities to be provided at a cost per 
family not much higher than that of 
municipal housing projects. Similar 
ideas of urban design are being explored 
in this country and Mr Stein acknow- 
ledges his debt to English experience. 
But public action will not suffice if it is 
devoid of ingenuity and foresight. Man 
will have to experiment before he learns 
to live in the automobile era. Mr 
Stein’s book is a step on the way. 


The Function of Property 


Private Property. The History of an 


Idea. By Richard Schlatter. Allen and 
Unwin. 284 pages. 18s. 


The declared purpose of this essay is 
the demonstration of the essential con- 
tinuity of western civilisation and the 
importance of traditional concepts of 
man and society. In effect, as the title 
suggests, the inquiry is focused upon 
private ownership and results in a useful 
summary of the variety of workable 
systems which have prevailed and been 
superseded during two thousand years, 
but have always been connected with 
their philosophical foundations in the 
ancient world. The Platonic and Aris- 
totelian conceptions are disseminated by 
the Stoics, revolutionised by Cicero and 
Seneca, and incorporated into Roman 
law whence they influence both 
medieval and modern thought. The 
gradual crystallisation of the notion that 
private property is linked with the law 
of nature later becomes the dogma of 
middle class liberalism, and the Marxian 
combination of this with the economist’s 
idea of value created by labour adds up 
to the ownership of the worker. This 
brings us neatly to the present day 
failure to evolve a new theory of owner- 
ship applicable to modern society. 


It is a peculiarity of the historical 
method that it recognises continuity in 
the past but despairs of it in the present 
or future. But classical principles are 
valuable as an example of the develop- 
ment of law from the practical life of its 
time, and it seems logical to suppose 
that man will in due course transform 
dependence upon environment into 
mastery Over it ; it is, however, essential 
to appreciate a change in the terms of 
reference. Property is no longer a static 
object, but a dynamic force, and society 
is now less concerned with actual owner- 


ship than with the idea of property as ’ 


a material means. 
out, 


A writer like Cicero could never havé 
conceived of “intellectual property” let 
alone property in a practical notion or 
in the potentialities of talent; for us, on 
the contrary, the organiser or inventor or 
promoter is a generative force which 
works upon other executive forces by 
giving direction, aim and means to their 
action. Both belong to economic life, 


not as possessors of things but as carriers 
of energies. 


Historians, like generals, sometimes 
see the present challenge in terms of the 
previous conflict. - In this age of indus- 
trial empires the influence of inter- 
national finance has become so all-per- 
vasive that without its stability any con- 


As Spengler pointed 
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America in Readiness 
Defense without Inflation. 


By Alber 


G. Hart. The Twentieth | y Fur 

New York. 186 pages. $2 rp 

This is a very timely study of the new 
problems faced by the American 


economy in a defence programme which 
requires not only, as in the past, that the 
country’s armed strength shou!d be built 
up rapidly, but also that military read. 
ness should be maintained indefinitely 
The author, and the members of the 
Twentieth Century Fund’s Committ 
on Economic Stabilisation, who advised 
him, consider that in the United States 
mobilisation can hardly be kept on , 
semi-permanent basis if it puts an end to 
the rise in living standards. But they 
believe that, if American consumers are 
prepared to make sacrifices in the initial 
stages of rearmament, increases in pro- 
ductivity should before long enable the 
country’s standard of living to resume 
its upward progress without doing any 
damage to the defence programme. © 

In this the book confirms the view of 
President Truman’s Administration and 
it also, although with certain reserva 
tions, endorses the fiscal, monetary and 
other measures by which the Adminis- 
tration is trying to impose the necessary 
initial sacrifices of the country. The 
reluctance of Congress to co-operate 
shows how imperfectly the public under- 
stands present economic problems or 
foresees future ones. This book, which 
has been produced with commendable 
speed, should help to increase that 
ne Bory for it is both short and 
clear, although its purpose might 
perhaps be better served if the style 
were more popular. It is only a general 
review of the subject and is to be 
followed by detailed analyses of par- 
ticular aspects, 


Colonies in Contrast 


British and Soviet Colonia! Systems. 
By Kathleen M. Stahl, foter.  ''4 
pages. 128. 6d. 

That Soviet Russia exercises a fascina- 
tion over colonial minds }s undoubted, 
yet we have waited long for  satisiying 
account of conditions in the five Central 
Asian Republics, which form the mam 
“colonial” area of the USSR. From 
that point of view, Mrs Stahl s book 1s 
a disappointment. It is hard'y her fault ; 
there is no objective literature for . 
writer to draw on (note the obeenes : 
a bibliography) and the area 's seaice © 
from the traveller. What can be done, 
then, other than to examine the pub- 
lished constitutional documents and the 
writings of leading Communis's. and $0 
fit together a picture of what, 15 theory, 
the Soviet colonial system claims (0 be: 

This pi side by side pad 
corresponding sketch of the Bnus 
colonial system, is the content of this 
brief and interesting book. Even on 0 
theoretical ison the Soviet ec 
emerges badly—or rather, jt is reveale 
as having objectives which would ce 
tainly not be acceptable to the peorié 
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aitish dependencies today. ‘The 
ehole structure is designed towards 
hening the control from the 
and the complete integration of 

\sian republics into the whole. Any 
‘adependent constitutional development 
on the lines of Indian and Ceylonese 
-nce is unthinkable. Similarly, 
‘7 rhe economic side the interests of 
ajch separate area are subordinated) to 
the demands of Moscow. There has 
heen. statistically, a most impressive in- 
crease in production in Central Asia, 
but the commodities produced have been 


mainly tropical crops, cotton and non- 
ferrous metals for the benefit of the 
whole Soviet economy, 


In the final analysis, as Mrs. Stahl 
concludes, the British and the Russians 
are each trying to do entirely different 
things in their colonies,’ It-is this that 
makes the formal comparison between 
the two “systems” rather sterile. The 
subject can only become real when the 
quality of life in, say, the Uzbek SSR is 
judged in terms of the quality of life in 
the Gold Coast. It is just that essential 
study which has not yet been written. 


Shorter Notices 


First Course in Probability and Statis- 
tics. By J. Neyman, New York: Heary 
H london: Constable. 350 pages. 
3 ss 

Statistics: Am Intermediate Text 


Book, Vol. IL By N. L. Johnson and * 


tf 


H. Tetley. Cambridge University Press. 318 


pag s. 208, 
The first of these text books, now avail- 
able in this country, gives an expert’s view 


of how a student should be introduced to 
the mathematical theory of statistics through 
the calculus of probability,. conceiving 
statistics a8 a theory which provides rules 
of inductive behaviour. A chapter on the 
theory of statistical tests includes a lengthy 
discussion of the classical problem of the 
lady tasting tea. There are plenty of 
interesting ideas and examples in this book 
but if it is intended as a basic course for 
beginners—ag is stated—the treatment is 
beyond what would be generally expected. 
he second book forms part of a series 
published under the authority of the 
Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty of 
Actuaries to cover the syllabus of their 
examinations. It deals mainly with the 
theoretical basis of sampling distributions, 
application of significance tests, analysis of 
virince, stratified sampling and correlation 
‘nalysis. The treatment is primarily 
mathematical but the general concepts are 
not lost sight of, and there are plenty of 
usetul examples. 
_ The printing of both books is excel- 
‘ent. Neither makes easy reading but it is 
evident that any good theoretical treatment 
ot the theory of statistics, as opposed to its 
practical application, must make fairly 
ieavy demands en the reader. 


A Short History of Zionism, By Israel 
Cohen, F, Muller. 28 pages. 15s. 


_\» Mr Cohen points out in his preface, 
the carker chapters of this book are for the 
most part a résumé of “ The Zionist Move- 
ment” published by him six years ago. 
Unly the last four chapters contain new 
material. Mr Cohen was, until his retire- 
ment a few years ago, for many years in the 
*ervice of the Zionist. Organisation and in 
th ‘\ capacity was responsible for much of 
“s Zionist titerature published. In 


writing, at any rate, it is impossible to 
change the habits of a lifetime, and the 
preparation and publication of material 
devoted to the furtherance of a political 
cause is hardly a suitable school for the 
writing of history. 

This comes out very clearly in Mr 
Cohen’s book, where signs of objectivity 
are very few and far between. In fact in 
the new chapters there is very little that 
can properly be termed a history eyen of 
Zionism. It is more properly an account, 
somewhat coloured, of the travails of the 
new state to which the Zionist Movement 
has given birth. And in this account little 
attention is given to the Arab population of 
the territory—the majority population when 
three years ago the Zionists occupied it, 
now an insignificant and powerless minority. 
In the long campaign that ended in the 
acquisition of the greater part of. Palestine 
the end—as in all wars—presumably 
justified the means. But the war is now 
ended and one might have thought that 
the campaign of vilification of successive 
British governments and statesmen might 
have ended with .it.. The -severest critics 
of the British might occasionally halt and 
consider what the present situation would 
have been if British support, encouragement 
and protection had not been consistently 
available during the past thirty years, But 
in politics there is littk room for these 
considerations. The most useful part of 
the book is the guide to the labyrinth of 
Israeli political parties and their counter- 
parts in the Zionist Organisation. 


Redmayne and Weeks’s Market Re- 
search. Revised aud Rewritten by R. 
N. Wadsworth and B, D. Copland. 
Butterworth. 195 pages. 173. 6d, 


The second and completely revised 
edition of this book makes an up-to-date 
guide for the business man who wants to 
know what market research is all about and 
how it is carried out. It deals not only 
with consumer surveys but also with sales 
statistics in tabular and graphic form and 
the alternative methods of distributing 

. One chapter is given over to a 
iscussion of the sources of published 
statistics likely to be of use. 


The chapters on consumer research 
describe how surveys are planned and exe- 
cuted, with some indication of sampling 
problems, and how the results will be finally 
presented, But it barely touches on the 
question whether differences in the answers 
are really significant, and their interpre- 
tation is therefore somewhat oversimplified. 
Although at times the writing tends to be 
a little repetitive, the presentation is clear 
and the book is easy to read. 


A Magistrate’s Handbook. By Sir 
Ronald Bosanquet and A, J. F. Wrottes- 
ley. Thames Bank Publishing Co. (2nd 
Edition). 281 pages, 12s. 6d. 


This publication is a book of which the 
cliché is true; it should be in the hands 
of every magistrate. It covers effectively 
and usefully all those branches of the law 
as it is today with which a magistrate will 
deal from the bench. It has a helpful 
chapter on evidence; it might, with ad- 
vantage, have included one on the customs 
and etiquette governing the police and the 
legal profession in the conduct of cases 
before magistrates. It should convert a 
diligent lay magistrate not into a lawyer 
as ex as the clerk to the court, which 

be undesirable, but into a person 
unlikely to be overawed by a clerk to the 
court, which is desirable. The Justices 
of the Peace Act, 1949, with all its changes 
would alone justify this second edition. 
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Statistics Relating to the UK Iron and 
Steel Industry. By Robert M. Shone 
Royal Statistical Society. 23 pages. 13. 


Electricity and Gas Statistics. By G. 
H. Daniel. Royal Statistical Society. 22 
pages. 1s. 


The Sugar Industry. By Philip Lyle. 


Royal Statistical Society. 13 pages. 13. 


UK Tobacco Statistics. Anonymous. 
Royal Statistical Society, 22 pages. 13. 


The Agricultural Statistics of the 
United Kingdom. By D. K. Britton 
and K. E. Hunt. 
98 pages, 2s, 


These papers continue the useful series 
covering the sources and nature of statis- 
tical information in certain subjects. The 
first two papers are concerned mainly with 
the scope and interpretation of quite a large 
amount of available material—the statistics 
on the one hand of the British Iron and 
Steel Federation and on the other those of 
the British gas amd electricity authorities 
and the Ministry of Fuel and Power. Both 
these papers discuss how far back the statis- 
tics can be taken. The next two papers 
have to draw on more diverse sources. 
Sugar is treated from a world angle and an 
extensive list is given of statistical sources 
for many countries. Some world figures 
and sources are also given for tobacco 
although the main emphasis is on the statis- 
tics for this country. 

The last paper deals very helpfully with 
the large coltectiais of data on British agri- 
culture and indicates many ways in which 
there is still meed for improvement. A 
comprehensive bibliography covers not only 
original sources but also a large number of 
books and articles which have discussed 
various aspects of the standard statistics. 


Royal Statistical Society 
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The Russian Revolution 
Glasgow University 


In its August issue HISTORY TODAY makes its first expedition 
into the Classical world. Dr. Charles Seltman’s essay on 
DELPHI (to be concluded in the following number) gives a 
learned yet lively picture of one of the holiest and most ancient 
of Greek sacred places, and discusses the importance of the 
famous Oracle both from a religious and from a political point 
of view. ... 

Other contributions include articles by Leonard Schapiro 
on the Russian Revolution, G. H. Le May on Napoleonic 
Warfare and the Rt. Hon. Walter Elliot, M.P., on Glasgow 
University. 











History Today 


ON SALE NOW, 2/6d—from your usual newsagent or bookseller, or 
by annual subscription of 30/- from: HISTORY TODAY, 72 Coleman 
Street, London, E.C.2. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





McCarran Follows McCarthy 


Washington, D.C. 


ENATUR PAT McCARRAN, whose anti-Communism 
S led him long ago into the embrace of General Franco, has 
now set out to show how a few Americans, in official and 
un-official positions, led some 400 million Chinese into Com- 
munism. The undisguised implication is that these Ameri- 
cans, because they predicted the fall of Chiang Kai-shek and 
the rise to power of Mao Tse-tung, thereby somehow 
engineered that momentous change in China and the Far 
East 

‘he Democratic Senator from Nevada, who is using his 
Senate Judiciary Sub-committee on Internal Security to 
uncover what he terms “ this gigantic conspiracy,” is practis- 
ing a technique perfected by his somewhat more notorious 
Republican colleague from Wisconsin, Senator Joseph 
McCarthy. It is a technique which shocks many decent- 
minded Americans because it seeks to dress the committee 
hearings in something like the robes—or at the least the 
language—of a court of law and yet makes nonsense of the 
accepted practices of legal procedure. It is already abundantly 
clear that Senator McCarran and his committee intend, if 
they can, to bring about the jailing, on perjury charges, of 
Professor Owen Lattimore, of Johns Hopkins University, and 
Mr Joseph Barnes, well-known as a newspaperman. 


Both Professor Lattimore and Mr Barnes were closely asso- 
ciated for a number of years before the war with the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, a body dedicated to the non-partisan 
study of the Far East. Some of its members and some of the 
people it has employed or endowed, from time to time, to 
make special studies admittedly were Communists. But its 
membership at one time also included such vigorous anti- 
Communists as Mr Henry R. Luce of the Time-Life-Fortune 
magazine empire. Professor Lattitnore’s “crime” seems, 
so far, to be that he long predicted the fall of Chiang and 
the rise of Mao. Mr Barnes’s “ crime” seems to be that he 
has been such an earnest and acute student of Russia that 
he was once seen at a tennis club in Moscow patronised by 
officials of the Soviet government. He was a newspaper 
correspondent at the time. 


* 


So far, Senator McCarran’s’ committee has been delving 
mainly into the history of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
of which Mr Barnes was once secretary ; Professor Lattimore 
edited its magazine. In this process, the committee has been 
using three devices which most legal authorities acknowledge 
are scarcely consistent with the generally accepted precepts 
of Anglo-Saxon law. 


In the first place, last February, the committee dramatically 
seized some 75 packing cases full of the institute’s files from 
a barn at the New England home of Mr Edward Carter, the 
lnstitute’s head. The IPR complained that a subpoena was 
unnecessary and that it would willingly have turned over 
the papers. Secondly, the Institute’s officials. have not. been 
allowed, since them, to see any of the documents and letters 
on which they are now being questioned. 





Thirdly, as a result of this, because some people’s memories 
tend to fade after 15 or 20 years, the accused witnesses are 
manceuvred by the committee’s members and its counsel into 
a position of appearing to be evasive about certain events. 
For example, they are questioned closely about things they 
wrote or said in, say, 1933 or 1937, and are compelled to 
testify that they do not remember because they are wary, 
naturally, of saying something that might not be strictly 
accurate. After several such non-committal replies, a docu- 
ment from the Institute’s files is whipped out, shown to them, 
and it is suggested that they were trying to dodge or distort 
the issue all the time. 


On one occasion, Mr Carter was shown a copy of a letter 
written to him by Professor Lattimore in 1938 about the 
position which it was felt the Institute should adopt on Japan 
and China and was asked to explain what the writer meant 
by saying: 

I think you are pretty cagey in turning over so much of 
the China section of the inquiry to Asiaticus, Han-seng and 
Chi. They will bring out the absolutely essential radical 
aspects, but can be depended upon to do it with the right 
touch. 

The three Chinese mentioned have all since been identified 
as Communists. Professor Lattimore himself had been 
questioned for some five hours in private session earlier, but 
the letter had not been submitted to him for an explanation. 
Mr Carter, of course, was scarcely in a position to give one. 


Perhaps the most sensational charge made in the opening 
stages of the hearings was contained in the testimony of an 
ex-Soviet general, Mr Alexander Barmine, now head of the 
Russian section of the Voice of America, the State Depart- 
ment’s wireless propaganda arm. He testified that another 
Soviet general, Walter Krivitzky, later found dead in a Wash- 
ington hotel room in mysterious circumstances, had told 
him in Paris in 1933 that Professor Lattimore and Mr Barnes 
were “our men.” The suggestion was that the Sovitt 
intelligence planned to use them and the institute as Russian 
agents, though it was admitted that they never, in fact, were 
so used. 


Both Professor Lattimore and Mr Barnes promptly issued 
heated denials of Mr Barmine’s suggestion. They also 
demanded the right to defend themselves before the com- 
mittee. The committee, clearly determined to push its victims 
deeper into the morass, announced haughtily that it would 
grant them the privilege of self-defence, but not until it had 
finished hearing its other scheduled witnesses—roughly 25 
of them. Thus, when Professor Lattimore and Mr Barnes are 
called to the stand, they will be confronted with a mass of 
innuendo, judging by the testimony so far, and will be 
challenged to refute it, point by point. 
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Professor Lattimore has been through this ordeal once 
before. In March, 1950, while he was in Afghanistan on a 
mission for the United Nations, Senator McCarthy suddenly 
called him “the top Soviet espionage agent in America.” 
Professor Lattimore cabled a forceful public denial, his solici- 
tors threatened to sue Senator McCarthy for libel if he would 
repeat the charge without the protection of his Senatorial 
immunity—which he never did—and Professor Lattimore 
flew home to defend himself before the Tydings committee. 
He called Senator McCarthy “a base and contemptible liar ” 
and won a vindication that satisfied those who bothered to 
follow the case—except, of course, for Senator McCarthy. 


The McCarthy-McCarran technique, which obviously is 
political in intent and meaning, is beginning to arouse a surge 
of opposition. President Truman felt obliged, in his recent 
speech at Detroit, to point out the alarming atmosphere of 
fear and suspicion it is producing. As evidence, Mr Truman 
referred to the case of a newspaper in Wisconsin, Senator 
McCarthy’s state, which sent a reporter on to the streets on 
July 4th with a “ petition ” listing numerous principles con- 
tained in the Declaration of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights. Of the 112 people asked to sign it, 111 refused, 
giving reasons which suggested that anything so radical as 
the basic principles upon which the United States is founded 
must be subversive. 


This atmosphere affects not only the average citizen, but 
also government officials who, by all standards, should feel 
free to do their jobs to the best of their ability. There are 
plain signs that fear of what may be dug out of confidential 
files years later is making many officials wary of committing 
themselves to beliefs and predictions which may be right, 
but which may turn out to be unpopular. This is especially 
true in the State Department, where high officials have noted 
- a tendency among officers serving: abroad to report one thing 
in writing and to tell a different and often less palatable story 
when they come home for consultation. Such intimidation 
can lead to alk sorts of basic errors in policy decisions based 
on written reports carefully calculated to avoid trouble in 
the unforeseeable future. 


Republicans Look West 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA] 


Next January the Republican National Committee is to meet 
in San Francisco to decide its policy for the convention in 
the following July at which the party will choose its platform 
and its next presidential candidate. This is the first time 
that San Francisco has been picked for this preliminary 
meeting and the choice constitutes a recognition of Cali- 
fornia’s increasing importance in national politics. The state 
now has 10,586,233 inhabitants, second only in numbers to 
New York, and as a result it is entitled to seven more Repre- 
sentatives in the next Congress than it now has, and to 
corresponding increases in its representation in the councils 
of both political parties. To local political strategists, the 
place in which the forthcoming party session is to be held is 
also a sign of a renewed national interest in the vote-winning 
powers of California’s Republican Governor, Mr Earl 
Warren, now in his third term. Mr Warren’s majority of 
more than 1,000,000 votes over the Democrat, Mr James 
Roosevelt, in last November’s election, at a time when regis- 
tered Democrats in the state outnumbered Republicans two 
to one, was a demonstration of popular appeal which vote- 
starved Republican leaders have evidently decided to take 
seriously. This seems to explain the forthcoming pilgrimage 
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to California of party officials, prospective candidate; from 
all over the country, and Republican Members of Congres. 


What these latter-day pioneers will see, when they reach 
the west coast on this voyage of exploration, wil! perhaps 
complicate rather than simplify their problem o! finding, 
and uniting on, a candidate who can, at long last, win. Fo 
Governor Warren does not fit any of the criteria by which 
recent Republican candidates for the White House have been 
chosen. He is by temperament, and by necessity in a pte. 
dominantly Democratic state, bi-partisan in outlook. While 
he has been a good soldier within the Republican ranks to the 
extent of campaigning in the 1944 election for the Dewey. 
Bricker ticket, and of himself running reluctantly as vice. 
presidential candidate in 1948, his essential characteristic js 
that he is not interested in party politics as such. This js 
proved most clearly by his consistent unwillingness to operate 
through his party’s state machinery, or to set up a machine 
of his own, and by his unorthodox emphasis on a bi-partisan 
approach to state affairs. This free-wheeling approach has 
caused natural resentment among party officials when such 
Republican candidates as, for example, California’s new 
Senator, Mr Nixon, have had to win their seats without 
aggressive backing from the Governor. 


The visiting Republicans will discover that Mr Warren’s 
independence of party machinery extends also to patronage 
—a sore point in his relations with both the party and the 
state legislature. His concept of public interest excludes the 
appointment of party hacks, no matter how faithful, to im- 
portant posts. It does not exclude the competent even if they 
happen to be Democrats. Moreover, his record of accom- 
plishment gives him an assurance that few politicians achieve. 
As a crusading District Attorney in one of the most populous 
and racket-ridden counties of the bay area (Alameda) during 
the prohibition era, and later as State Attorney General, Mr 
Warren developed the techniques which have marked his 
work ever since: a constructive approach to problems of law 
enforcement and legal procedure, accompanied by convincing 
appeals to public opinion. As Governor during the last 
eleven years he has introduced administrative innovations and 
developed a progressive political philosophy which, while 
too conservative for New and Fair Dealers, is far too advanced 
to suit California’s Republican Old Guard. 


* 


A few examples of his legislative programme make the 
reasons for this clear, During his administration old agt 
pensions in California have been increased from $40 10 4 
maximum of $75 a month, the highest in the United States. 
as befits a state which has the highest proportion of old 
people in the country. The rates of compensation !or work- 
men’s accidents have risen steadily. Child care centres for 
the children of working mothers have become pai of the 
state’s welfare system. At the recent session of the legis 
lature school teachers’ pay was raised to a new minimum 
of $3,000 a year. Governor Warren, fighting and beating 
the oil companies, has succeeded in pushing up petro! taxes 
in order to pay for a bigger highway-building programm 
He has advocated, but has not insisted on, protection lo! 
workers against racial discrimination, similar to the Acts ® 
force in Connecticut and New York. This year the lees 
lature, which is dominated by conservative Republicans. also 
blocked his schemes for state hospitals for alcoholics and 
for aid for the permanently and totally disabled who a 
need. Mr Warren’s most famous crusade, for compulso y 
state health insurance, ‘has been thwarted by the vigilant 
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professional lobby which acts for the California Medical 
Association. : TOR? Cae Ge 

Of the greatest potential political significance at this time, 
however, are Governor Warren’s vigorous attempts to free 
California from the parasitic grip of racketeers, dope pedlars, 
bookmakers and mobsters who have joined the general post- 
war migration to the west. He appointed a special study 
commission on organised crime in 1947, and its periodic 
reports have anticipated many findings of the Kefauver Com- 


E mittee of the United States Senate. The state investigating 


commission also ferreted out the political connections of 


certain gang leaders and the fact that their large profits have 


been protected by relative immunity from the federal tax 
gatherers. Thus in 1950 two reports by the state com- 
mission revealed a close association between such notorious 
underworld figures as Mr Mickey Cohen and Mr Arthur 
Samish, the powerful lobbyist for California’s liquor and 
road transport interests. Mr Cohen has just gone to jail for 
income tax evasion and Mr Samish now appears to be facing 
similar charges, arising out of his failure to account to the 
Kefauver Committee for large sums levied from California 
brewers for lobbying and “ educational ” activities, for which 
he had claimed tax deductions as “ business expenses.” 


Meanwhile, in spite of strong opposition, Mr Warren has 
succeeded in getting two remedial measures through the 1951 
legislature. One gives the newly constituted State Crime 
Commission sub poena powers to compel witnesses to appear 
and produce evidence. The other tightens up state income 
tax enforcement procedures. These two measures passed 
only after considerable prodding from the Governor, and 
alter the dramatic exposures of the Kefauver Committee had 
aroused public opinion against the procession of underworld 
characters and their friends who paraded before the tele- 
vision cameras at the Committee’s California hearings in 
March. These aggressive tactics in dealing with organised 
crime can now be turned to great political advantage if, as 
seems likely, the smouldering scandals about federal income 
tax evasion by the underworld can be made an important 
issue in the 19§2 presidential election campaign. In this 
situation the Republicans could acclaim Governor Warren as 
a candidate who has not only been “ against sin,” but who 
has done something about it. 


* 


_ In the field of foreign affairs, at present still the dominant 
issue between the Administration and the opposition, Mr 
Warren has spoken out only when necessary. He is a strong 
advocate of military and civilian preparedness, of universal 
mulitary training and of the United ‘Nations. His answer to 
the communist threat is that it can be made impotent by 
sticking to democratic principles. “ Human misery is the 
only foundation on which Communism can build,” he told 
1 gathering of Hollywood Republicans. At the time of 
the “great debate” over troops for Europe last winter, Mr 
Warren compared the advocates of a “ Fortress America ” 
to the “ neutralists ” of the nineteen-thirties. When General 
MacArthur came to San Francisco, Mr Warren adroitly 
Welcomed him as a war hero without committing himself on 
the General’s political and military theories. 


A strong belief im the dymamics of democracy is behind 
‘S insistence on welfare legislation at home and collective 
‘curity abroad. This places him in the liberal wing of his 
arty, and leaves his future as a possible presidential candi- 
date ‘o the historic deliberations and debates which must 
determine in the next few months which way the Republican 


Pp te a . “ 2 3 
“arty will swing in its mext bid for power. 





American Notes 
Wages of DPA 


The Chrysler Corporation and the Ford Motor Com- 
pany have lost no time in demanding the price increases 
to which they are entitled under the new Defence Produc- 
tion Act, though dealers grumble that they already are 
having to shave their own profits to move cars out of the 
showrooms. The big automobile companies seem assured 
of speedier attention and more satisfaction than the rest of 
the firms which will soon be hammering on the price 
stabilisers’ door for relief. It was admitted, even before 
the new Act was passed, that the automobile companies 
were entitled to something more than the 34 per cent they 
were granted in March. 

Other firms may apply to have their ceilings raised to take 
account, as the Capehart amendment to the law provides, 
of*increases in overhead, as well as direct, costs since the 
beginning of the Korean war, but it is not impossible that, 
with study, the stabilisers may find ways of limiting the 
advances to which Congress has opened the door. The 
Administration even has hopes—though they cannot be very 
lively—that Congress may, on reflection, reconsider the 
Capehart amendment, along with another requiring the con- 
tinuance of traditional percentage mark-ups, and be persuaded 
to authorise federal building of defence plants and slaughter- 
ing quotas, the backbone of control of meat prices. These 
were the four main weaknesses on which the President 
laid a stern finger when, to save production incentives 
and controls over materials, he signed the Bill. If Mr 
Truman runs again for the Presidency, and prices have 
moved up under the pressure of expanding defence pro- 
duction, his election campaign will be ready-made. 

aa 


Even the trade unions, while denouncing the price sections 
of the Bill as a “ disgraceful surrender to those who stand 
to profit from inflation,” recognised that the President had 
no real choice. To their satisfaction, Mr Truman made it 
clear in his message that, if Congress chose to release prices, 
the President, in all justice, must allow wages to rise with 
them. Hardly had he signed the new Production Act before 
his Wage Stabilisation Board unanimously agreed that cost 
of living increases should be granted to all organised workers, 
even if this meant exceeding the temporary 10 per cent 
ceiling fixed last winter. Up till the present, only the three 
or four million workers already enjoying formal “ escalator ” 
clauses, tying wages to a cost-of-living index, have had this 
privilege. Now, if the Economic Stabiliser approves, trade 
unions will be able to demand such clauses in new contracts, 
in the certainty that they will be honoured, and to win 
cost-of-living adjustments even if they prefer not to bind 
themselves to.an index which may fall as well as rise. This 
new policy of relating wages to prices has been a long time 
in the making ; when labour rejoined the Wage Board after 
its walk-out, it was on condition the 10 per cent formula 
was liberalised.. But it was Congress which, in weakening 
price controls, finally overcame the scruples of some members 
of the board, wich contains representatives of industry and 
the public as well as of labour. 


* & * 


Arithmetic of Foreign Aid 


General Marshall’s calculation that the United States 
will have 400,000 troops in Europe next. year was quickly 
amended by General Collins to 344,000, which seems to be 
the correct figure. But it was not low enough to appease a 
Senate which in the spring had counted up~the six divisions 
of 20,000 men each and the supporting troops authorised 
for Europe, and had arrived at 200,000 for an answer, 
without anyone pointing out the mistakes in its arithmetic. 
Now it appears that not only were 60,000 airmen forgotten, 
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as well as the occupation troops in Austria and Trieste and 
the men attending General Eisenhower in Paris, but the 
number of supporting and service troops required by six 
combat divisions was also grossly underestimated ; the present 
“ divisional slice ” is Over 40,000 men. 


Representative Coudert, a New York Republican, is taking 
the opportunity offered by this new suspicion about troops 
for Europe to give the House of Representatives its first 
chance of debating the issue. He is planning to offer an 
amendment this week to the armed forces appropriation Bill 
which would forbid funds being used for the maintenance of 
additional troops abroad without Congress’s permission. In 
the Senate the Armed Services Committee has also taken the 
opportunity to insist that its members must join the Foreign 


Relations Committee in the hearings on the Mutual Security | 


Programme. It seems logical that they should do so, since 
three-quarters of the money requested will be used for 
military assistance, but Senator Connally, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, gave way with very bad grace, 
perhaps because he knows that his service colleagues take a 
less generous view of foreign aid than do the members of 
his own committee. 


His irritation was vented on the next witness, the Economic 
Co-operation Administrator, who was accused of “ chasing 
problems in South East Asia” and “thinking up ways of 
spending money” when he ought to be concentrating on 
European rearmament and lightening the burdens of the 
American taxpayer. “Such an outburst ffom one of - the 
Administration’s leaders shows only too ominously which way 
the calculations will tend to go when it comes to the details 
of the appropriations. The chairman of the House com- 
mittee has already proposed that $700 million, a sum which 
he insists can well be spared, be subtracted from the re- 
quested $8.5 billion. Europe would lose $550 million, almost 
equally divided between military and economic aid, and the 
rest would be taken from the Far East, leaving very little 
for that area apart from the substantial sums which, it is now 
revealed, are to’go to the Nationalists on Formosa. Congress 
will be even more inclined to pare this year’s request since it 
gathered from Mr Acheson, almost casually, that this was 
the first of three similar requests and that the Administration 
envisaged that the Mutual Security Programme would cost 
the United States at least $25 billion before it begins to taper 
off in 1955. 


+ * * 


Reveille at West Point 


The dismaying news that 90 of the 2,520 cadets at West 
Point are accused of cheating has awoken Congress, the army 
and the country to the fact that all is not well at the Military 
Academy, witich trains officers for the regular army. This 
is a new chapter in the sordid history of college athletics, for 
the source of infection was the football team, which is almost 
wiped out by the dismissals, though individual members may 


be snapped up by other institutions with fewer scruples.’ 


There is considerable sympathy for the ninety, consequently, 
as victims of a vicious system. Certainly the Academy cannot 
escape responsibility ; like other colleges, perhaps more 
vigorously than most, it engages in the recruiting of 
promising athletes to maintain the army’s -steam-roller 
reputation on the football field. Such men, whatever their 
abilities, find it difficult to keep up with the Academy’s 
scholastic standards while satisfying its demands for a 
procession of triumphs. 


Senator Fulbright believes intercollegiate football should 
be dropped at West Point and Annapolis, the Naval Academy, 
until an investigation can be made of the commercialising 
of college sports. A number of Republicans, on the other 
hand, are delighted to excuse the cadets’ fall from grace on 
the grounds of the bad example provided by Washington. 
Mink coats and deep freezes no longer circulate, but the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch has charged that a printing firm could 
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not obtain a government loan until it decided to Place on ; 
pay-roll Mr William Boyle, one of the President's ay 
and chairman of the Democratic National Committee 

It seems more likely, however, that West Point's on 
famous honour system, the existence of which makes the 
scandal blacker than those at other colleges, may simply ja, 
been overloaded. This code goes back 150 years, though i 
was officially adopted only in 1922, when Genera! MacArthur 
was Superintendent of the Academy. Cadets are boung a 
only to live up to it themselves, but to report any infractioy 
by others. But a monstrous burden is placed on any honoy, 
system when precisely similar examinations are given o 
successive days to different groups of candidates ; this sug. 
gests a laziness and lack of imagination on the part of the 
authorities. What has embittered the majority of the cade 
who confessed is their belief that others equally at fay} 
escaped, either by perjuring themselves or because they had 
left the Academy. For all these reasons the army, which y 
first, on the advice of a group which included Judge Learneg 
Hand, was going to give the cadets a “ general discharge "_ 
neither honourable nor dishonourable—is now prepared to 
allow them to resign, and to grant those who stil! maintaip 
their innocence the court martial to which it had earlie 
insisted they were not entitled. 


* * * 


ae 
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Materials for Defence 


By the wave of his wand which created the new 
Defence Materials Procurement Agency, President Truman 
unexpectedly granted the wish of a number of government 
Officials and Congressmen who have been seriously cor 
cerned at the dilatoriness in the expansion of the output of 
scarce minerals, the worst laggard in the rearmament pro 
gramme. The new agency will probably not be able to do 
much about the constant changes in military requirements 
which make it difficult to plan what are essentially long- 
term projects, but at least it will ensure that the plans are 
made sand carried out in one office, instead of being passed 
from the Department of the Interior to the Office of Defence 
Mobilisation and on to the General Services Administration, 
often with side trips as well, always getting changed, and 
sometimes getting lost, in the process. This divided respons- 
bility has meant that the programme for developing new 
domestic reserves of strategic materials, reopening old mines 
and increasing smelting and refining capacity is far behind 
schedule, although so much importance is attached to it that 
Congress has provided not only for loans and tax concessions 
to encourage it, but also for direct subsidies to prospectors 
and for long-term contracts guaranteeing to buy large 
quantities of minerals at fixed prices. 


The new agency will be immediately responsible to the 
Director of Defence Mobilisation and in it will be concer 
trated all the authority over the expansion and procurement 
of scarce materials that is now so widely scattered. Its efforts 
to obtain an ample supply of critical and strategic material 
for civilian as well as military use will be concerned with 
development and purchasing abroad as well as at homt 
It will therefore have a finger in the Economic Co-operatio 
Administration’s use of counterpart funds and in buying for 
the stockpile. The Defence Materials Procurement Agety 
will also apparently decide what proportion of new supplies 
of scarce materials is to be used at once, and what 1s 10 & 
into the stockpile as a reserve for full-scale war. 


During the last few months, the buyers for the stockput 
have often had to give way to current needs ; they have 
even had to hand over some of the deliveries made undtt 
their long-term contracts. Nevertheless, the latest report 
shows a substantial increase in purchases during the a 
half of this year ; the stockpile is now over one-third of " 
way to its goal and, if the present rate of deliveries — 
it could be completed in five years. Materials on ao 
valued at $3 billion, and the objective is now $8.3 >> 
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both at today’s prices. Materials worth nearly $2 billion 
are still to be delivered under outstanding contracts, most 
of them signed during the past six months. The rate at 
., which contracts are let is now to be slowed down ; even if 
Congress appropriates the full amount requested for the 
present fiscal year, there will still be only $1.5 billion avail- 
able for new contracts during the next eleven months. 


Dividing the Waters 


By now the flood of green-dyed water, released from 
the Shasta Dam in northern California on August 1st, will 
have reached. the Pacific Ocean at San Francisco, but by an 
indirect and man-made route never taken before. From the 
Sacramento River it flowed into the Delta Cross Channel 
and was then 
pumped, by 
electricity from 
the same Shasta 
Dam, 200 feet 
up into the 
Delta -Mendota 
Canal, high 
enough for 
gravity to carry 
it 117 miles 
south into the 
San Joaquin 
River at Men- 
dota, which it 
followed back 
to its normal 
Noutlet in San 
Francisco Bay. 
There was 
room for the 
water in the 
channel of the 
San Joaquin 
because 
the normal flow 
of that river 
had been held 
behind the 
—— =). |Friant § Dam 

ee er ee. a wapponed 
off northwards to Madera and 153 miles southwards to 
Bakersfield. 


The object of this complicated division of the waters, 
which was first planned 60 years ago, took 14 years to com- 
plete and cost $400 million, is to spread available supplies 
fairly over the whole of California’s Central Valley, stretch- 
ing from Redding in the north to Bakersfield in the south ; 
the northern third of this 500-mile-long valley has two-thirds 
of the rainfall, as well as the abundant Sacramento River, 
while in the southern two-thirds there is little or no rain 
during the summer g.owing season, and seldom much water 
in the San Joaquin River. The fertile valley is the heart of 
California’s agricultural prosperity, built on an irrigation 
system which is much more reliable than nature but which 
has been depleting the underground water resources of the 
southern part of the valley at an alarming rate. The project 
inaugurated last week is linked with existing irrigation 
channels and will provide additional water for 500,000 acres 
of farmland that have been going short ; it will also make 
it possible to irrigate a further 500,000 acres. 


California’s farmers are not, however, as grateful to the 
federal taxpayers as might have been expected. Those who 
have always depended on the Sacramento River for their 
water fear that they may not now have enough ; even if their 











. large proportion of the youth of the country, and to this 
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fears are justified, they should be allayed by the completion 
of the Folsom Dam and other projects planned {o 


part of the valley. More serious are the comp)|aints ‘< 
farmers served by the new developments. They do not object 
to paying $3.50 an acre foot for their water. but they i 


object to being limited to 160 acres of irrigation from Bor 
ernment sources. This restriction was establishe under the 
Reclamation Act of 1902, in order that there shoulg be 
family-sized farms available for as many as possible. (py, 
ernment officials believe that this method of dividing the 
waters is still the fairest, but the big landowners of the valley 
who run their farms like factories, and the smal! {armers who 
expect to grow, argue that the limitation penalise; 


; efficiency 
and enterprise. : 


An Investment in Education 


In European universities and student quarters the 
American ex-serviceman has become a familiar figure. By 
students in Europe are only a few of the eight milli 
veterans of the last war whose education has been paid for 
by the United States Government as part of its programm 
for re-establishing ex-servicemen and women in civilian life 
In seven years the Government has spent $3.5 billion on 
tuition and fees and $9.9 billion on subsistence allowances 
for students. So far the educational programme has cos 
some $14 billion in all, and there is at least another $2 
billion to come ; 2,350,000 students took the opportunity tc 
go to college, 3,430,000 went to high school, 1,630,000 
were trained on jobs and 760,000 on farms. In 1947 mor 
than half the students in many colleges were receiving help 
from Washington and §00,000 are still doing so. The 
subsidising of education on this scale was an unprecedented 
intervention by the federal government ; it is the state 
governments which are responsible for publicly-financed 
schools and colleges. 


Government aid for education has not only given e 
servicemen new starts in life and replenished the country’s 
depleted resources of skilled and professional workers; it 
has also had a considerable effect on the higher educational 
system of the United States. As in Europe, ex-servicemen 
brought to the universities a more serious outlook and adult 
interest in world affairs than had prewar students, whik 
they demanded from their courses. practical qualifications 
for the future rather than the more general education that . 
younger students had accepted. A university education has 
now become so usual that a degree is insisted upon in a 
increasingly large number of jobs, and four years on the 
campus seems to be regarded as almost an essential in the 
career of a young American. 


But on July 25th the right to apply for further educationd 
aid ceased for all veterans except the disabled and thos 
already at work in school or college. Ever since the Koreat 
war began, Congressmen have been considering how © 
extend the scheme to the coming generation o! ¢x-service 
men ; there is little doubt that it will be extended, for or 
gress never stints a veteran, but it will not necessarily be 
in the same form. The old system gave opportunities { 
educational racketeers and there have also been casts ° 
wasteful and inefficient administration. Furthermore, it ba 
to be decided whether, in these days of cold war, sl 
to be given to all veterans or only to those. who have actua r 4 
been under fire. If all become eligible, the federal gove™ 
ment will probably be paying for the higher education 0 


there are many objections, from university spokesmen ® 
well as from others. But for the colleges, which have = 
the war drawn an i part of their revenue fro 
government aid, it is becoming urgent to know what 
may expect in the future. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





American Aid for Europe’s Workers 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


H{S summer a number of American personalities, includ- 
ng two United States Congressional committees, have 


visited Eurepe and inquired into its economic health. The 
verdict has unanimously been that ERP aid is not filtering 
through to the workers. An extreme statement of this view 


was made recently by Mr William Joyce, then assistant ECA 
administrator for operations, who said at Portland, Oregon: 
“The brutal fact is that both French and Italian management 
still tends to look upon labour as a mass of inferiors whose 
hope for a more ample life, economic and spiritual, can with 
impunity be disregarded and denied.” This bitter observa- 
tion has been supported repeatedly by visiting AFL and 
CIO labour experts who, having supplied funds and advice 
to anti-Communist European trade-unionists, are greatly 
dissatisfied with the parallel performance of European indus- 
trialists. Mr Kaiser, Assistant Secretary of Labour, told the 
American Club of Paris: “ Improving the standard of living 
of the people of the underdeveloped areas is a definite 
strategic objective of United States foreign policy.” 


This social aspect of American diplomacy is well under- 
stood by the European ministries. It has, however, not yet 
sunk into the heads of industrialists, who still tend to regard 
Marshall Aid as a process of material investment in Europe’s 
depleted primary industries. Ina sense, in France, at least, 
this attitude is not surprising since the vast bulk of aid 
has, since 1948, been channelled via M. Monnet into the 
large basic industries which are for the most part either 
nationalised or in some way controlled by the state (steel is 
the main exception). The innumerable small factories 
employing §0 to 200 workers have thus fallen somewhat out- 
side the Monnet Plan as it has been executed to date. As the 
emphasis is transferred from investment to productivity in 
the manufacturing industries (the second means of increas- 
ing the size of the national “ cake”) more and more import- 
ance attaches to the human side of production, to industrial 


relations within the individual enterprise, to man-management 
and incentives, 


The upshot of American discontent with both economic 
progress and social relations in the free European countries 
is, therefore, an insistence that increased productivity, or the 
better use of whatever men and materials are to hand, should 
be inspired by the slogan “more goods ; cheaper goods ; 
higher wages.” In order to achieve this object the ECA has 
decided that it should, in agreement with the governments 
concerned, give direct financial and technical assistance to 
individual enterprises in the Marshall plan countries. Mr 
Wiliam H. Joyce has been appointed as assistant administra- 
‘or for production, to organise the new drive; and about 
$250 million of ERP counterpart funds, plus about $70 
million of ECA dollar funds, will be set aside to carry it out. 
In this programme France, semi-Latin, semi-industrial, is 
clearly the key country. 


Already the French Préduttivity Centre, directed by MM. 
Lemaresquier and Griminelli under the supervision of M. 
obert Buron, Minister of Economics in the outgoing 
0vernment, has done considerable work in the dissemination 
of productivity propaganda. And, after the visit to the United 
States of many French industrial teams, new methods are 


alceady being used in the factories. The aim of the new 


measures which, at present are being discussed by the ECA 
and the French authorities is to ensure, first, that the modern- 
isation of plant and technique is accelerated and second, that 
the benefits of increased production and productivity are 
transmitted directly to employees in the enterprises con- 
cerned. At the end of July the three non-Communist unions 
(Force Ouvriére, OFTC and CGC) formed a productivity 
centre of their own which is to reinforce the national pro- 
ductivity centre. It is to be presumed therefore that these 
unions will fully support the proposals for the reorganisation 
of French factories to. be made by American management 
engineers. 


These specialists, who are employed as a matter of course 
by government departments and big corporations in the 
United States, go through an industrial unit like a cyclone. 
Matters such as “cost, expense, sales, production and other 
performance controls,” “ production planning and schedul- 
ing,” “safes compensation and incentive plans,” “ merit- 
rating plans,” “ record analysis and retention,” “ merchandis- 
ing performance controls ” and every aspect of finance and 
welfare are ironed out by an army of management surveyors, 
personnel administrators, accountants and welfare specialists. 
Details of the new scheme are not yet known ; but it is anti- 
cipated that American managers will be seconded to some 
French factories to sort out the remains when the manage- 
ment engineers have exercised their art. 


On the political plane the nub of the French productivity 
question will be the remuneration by tax exemptions of those 
entrepreneurs who modernise. As an internal French problem 
it will be necessary to link individual enterprises to the 
French productivity authorities some form of contract. 
The entrepreneur would agree to fulfil certain obligations in 
return for preferential fiscal treatment. At the same time, 
probably, the contract would enable him to qualify for ECA 
credits. It is obvious that a procedure of this kind would 
do much to break down economic class dissension in the 
factories themselves and to bypass the obsolete machinery 
of collective bargaining. Such a development would be par- 
ticularly welcome in view of the conservative character of 
the new legislature which, if its first utterances are any guide, 
promises little that is either new or positive. 
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Britain’s Island Colonies—Ill 


The South Atlantic 


WHATEVER the hardships of isolation in the island colonies 
of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, they are mild compared 
with the rigour and remoteness of life in the three British 
Atlantic outposts—St. Helena, Tristan da Cunha and the 
Falkland Islands. St. Helena and Tristan da Cunha are the 
cones of extinct volcanoes, with infertile soil and no resources 
worth speaking of. The land area is, in each case, less than 
fifty square miles; the population of St. Helena is 4,800 
of mixed European and African descent; of Tristan da 
Cunha it is only 250, all of European stock. The Falkland 
Islands have 2,300 inhabitants—also all European—but are 
very much larger in area, with 4,618 square miles, though 
it is almost all wild moorland, with peaty and waterlogged 
soil. St. Helena exports a flax fibre and lily bulbs, and trades 
vegetables and water to passing ships ; the Falkland Islands 
export, eat, and exist by and on, sheep (mutton is consumed 
three times a day). Tristan da Cunha has no trade at all 
and is only now being. introduced to a money economy. 
Its people live on potatoes and fish. Through improving 
prices the revenue of St. Helena has increased from {15,000 
in 1939 to £96,000 in 1950; that of the Falkland Islands 
from £62,000 to £185,000. Tristan da Cunha has no budget. 
In islands like these, 
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the war—there was no economic activity at all, apart from 
local fishing and the growing of a few subsistence cro 
and Tristan enjoyed the romantic reputation of “ the lone. 
liest island in the world.” The Colonial Office has poy 
however, imposed a number of solid obligations on the fr. 
ploration Company—the maintenagce of a doctor, qualified 
nurse, agriculturist and school-teacher ; the running of g 


€ Crops, 


- non-profit making shop, and the provision of regular emp'oy. 


ment. Scholarships for the education of promising children 
outside Tristan are to be provided by a special trust ; ang 
an administrator to watch over the interests of the islanders 
and help them in the changed conditions created by the 
company’s operations has been appointed. ; 


Apart from this influx of relative wealth from the 
mother-country, the islanders can barely make ends meet 
St. Helena’s revenues incur an annual deficit, made goog 
by grants-in-aid from His Majesty’s Government. The 
Falkland Islands have had a shaky budgetary position unti 
the recent rise ‘in wool prices, on which dependence cannot 
be placed indefinitely. ‘There is a drift of emigrants away 
from these colonies. The people of St. Helena look to 
Britain or South Africa; the Falkland Islanders compare 
their dour conditions with the rosy prospect of sheep farms 
in Australia and New Zealand, and the Government js 
trying to meet the growing dissatisfaction by a few social 
security provisions and other inducements. But nature 
remains a harsh opponent. The most elementary amenities 
are difficult to provide— 





the usual constitutional 
forms have little relevance, 
though the Falklands have 
a Legislative Council 
(with the elected mem- 
bers in a minority) and a 
trade union, and political 











how educate a child 
~ | population of 140, 
scattered - through 0 
sheep farms, particularly 
when the farm hous- 
holds are continually on 





dissatisfactions have not 
been absent there in 
recent . years. But ree 
sources: are so scanty that, ~ | 
if anything is to be done,. | 


. ee. ee , 
SeMontevideo 
Buenos Aires 








the rural districts with 
doctors to meet an alarm- 
ingly high tuberculosis 
rate, and a_ remarkable 
annual toll of appendi- 








help must.come from out- 
side. This- is. where. the: 





Colonial Development 
and Welfare funds and 
the Colonial Development 





citis? How offer them 
even a simple postal 
service? All these prob- 
lems are a constant 
challenge to the 





Corporation. became the , 
fairy godmothers. When 
the one hospital in the Falkland Islands needs extension, 
£35,000 is granted from the funds ; -when the one school 
in Port Stanley, the capital, is to be built, the fund produces 
£11,000. It also sends § teachers for the rural areas, and 
donates -half the cost of the first electric power house. In 
order to diversify the.cconomy away..from its dangerous 
dependence on wool, a freezing plant for the processing of 
mutton and beef-is proposed.. So the Corporation provides 
the capital. It is also helping to resuscitate the sealing 
industry. 

It is the same story in the other islands. St. Helena with 
its total annual revenue, even at the high 1950 figure, of only 
£96,000, was allocated £200,000 of welfare funds. With 
this it has improved water supplies, erected new houses 
and school buildings, brought in an expert to rehabilitate 
the fibre industry, fenced lands to keep off roaming animals, 
established a dairy. herd, planted trees, modernised the 
hospital and provided a head-teacher for the secondary 
school. The Colonial Development Corporation has not 
yet penetrated here. 


Tristan da Cunha is being permanently revolutionised by 
the Tristan Exploration Company, which started large- 
scale fishing operations in 1949, and in which the Colonial 
Development Corporation acquired a controlling interest 
last November. Before this—except for all the repercussions 
following on the posting of a naval detachment there during 


administrator, and while 
the further constitutional 
reforms now demanded would have the healthy effect 
of testing local ingenuity and _ responsibility more, 
they can offer no solution to intractable _ physical 
problems. 


Nevertheless, the help from Britain leavens the burden. 
And in one respect at least the Falkland Islands, whoe 
stony inaccessibility is now being conquered by the 
acquisition of two aircraft, has a special claim to fame 
and an occasional conspicuous place at question time 
the House of Commons. Sovereignty over them and theit 
Antarctic Dependencies has been claimed by _ both 
Argentina and Chile, who have established bases of the 
own in some of the Antarctic territories, and maintained 
permanent personnel in occupation. This dispute blew up 
in 1948, when the Chilean President hoisted his flag # 
two bases on Greenwich Island and, referring to the dis- 
patch of a British cruiser to the scene, spoke of “ vicious 
and obsolete imperialism” which “threatened by armed 
violence to displace Chile and Argentina from their tel 
tories.” Britain has proposed that the dispute be referred 
to the International Court, a proposal rejected by the two 
other disputants. . There the matter rests for the tme 
being ; the competing bases remain manned, while the 
intensive scientific activities of the British Survey Exper 
tion continue. 


(Concluded). . ~ 
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he Simon engineering works at Cheadle. Heath have been 
tensively re-equipped since the war, and layout and 
oduction methods have -been drastically re-organised. 
his has been expensive in hard thinking and hard cash, 
{ not to have done it would have been more expensive 
ll. Compared with 1938 the labour force-has increased 
75 per cent and total output by 125 percent. In this 


lid achievement the management, shop stewards and 


n have all played a part. 


SHMON-CARVES LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 
SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
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TURBINE GEARS LTD 
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In industry fet meons 
filters for gaskets, seals, washers, 
shock-absorbing mountings. 
Feit can be die-cut, punched, 
machined and even ground, 

and does not rovel, shred or fray. 




















in the fashion field ;c't 
means handbogs, smart accessories, 
gay hats in charrhing colours. 
Soft, just the right texture, 
felt wears well, keeps 

its shape and colour 






gacrer ess 
Whatever your interest, send your 
Inquiries to Bury Felt Manufacturing 
Ce. itd., Hudcar Mills, Bury, Lancs. 
. London office: 3 Snow Hill, E.C.1. 
Phone: Central 4448 
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GLASGOW — DOES IT AGAIN! 


Already the largest user of | tem of vehicle-actuated traffic 
*“ELECTRO-MATIC’ road | control. Because ‘ Electro- 
traffic signals in the BritishIsles, | matic’ vehicle-actuated traffic 
with 68 installations in service, | signals provide positive control 
the City of Glasgow has now | and are regulated by the traffic 

laced orders for a further five. | itself, there is a minimum of 

he success of *ELECTRO- | congestion and delay; even at 
MATIC’ signals in this city, | the most complex road in*sr- 
with a population of nearly 1f | sections. In use throughout the 
millions, is proof of the day-in, 
day-out reliability of this sys- 


world, ‘ELECTRO-MATIC” 
vehicle-actuated signals are the 
best control system for today’s 
ever-increasing traffic — there 
is no traffic control problem 
they cannot solve. May we 
send you further information 
and literature? 


Elisarten) Vie 


SIGNALS 








REGD. TRADE MABE 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 4 ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 
@ “Strowger House, Arundeb Street, Lendon, W.C.2. 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 4506. Telegrams: Strowger, Estrand, London, 
Strowger Werks, Liverpool 7. 
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What colour is 
more production ? 


That’s what we said: if you find a factory producing more, 
more quickly and efficiently, what colour do you expect 
to see on the walls, the machinery, the controls ? 

This question matters a lot, and of course there’s no single 
answer to it. But we do know an answer to cye-strain, 
greatest single factor causing fatigue and keeping pro- 
duction down. That answer is: careful colour planning. 
Dingy dark greys and browns, which cloak dirt instead of 
making it easy to shift, are not good enough—even posi- 
tively harmful sometimes. Yet at no extra cost, when 
painting, factories can be made lighter, more cheerful, 
easier places to keep clean and to work in. 

This improved atmosphere is always followed by im- 


proved production. 







In ‘Factory Painting for Increased 
Productivity’ you'll find principles that 
can be applied with profit te any fac- 
tory, simply and interestingly set out 
with practical illustrations in colour. 
We will send you your copy, free of any 

obligation, if you will write for it te 
JOHN HALL & SONS (Bristol & London) LTD 
HENGROVE, BRISTOL 4 
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But later 
generations 
dug deeper 


When, in 1751, a Swedish mineralo- 
gist, Axel Cronstedt, discovered a 
new metal which he called ‘ nickel’, 
the Iroquois Indians had been 
scratching the soil of Ontario for 
generations. Metallurgy was not of 
their world, yet beneath them, in 
the Sudbury District, lay the vast 
body of nickel-bearing ore which 
.nhow supplies most of the world’s 
demand for this metal. Today, the 
total length of underground develop- 
ment in this area is over three times the underground mileag 
of London’s railways. But the need for niche! continual 
increases throughout industry. To satisfy it, new shallsat 
being sunk, existing shafts made deeper, new sextio® 
opened up, new techniques adopted, the whole world o 
science brought in to make the greatest use of Ass 
Cronstedt’s discovery. 
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Switzerland's Redoubt 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


'gwitzeri AND has had the good fortune to keep out of war 
or hundreds of years, although it has often been entirely 


surrounded by ruthless aggressor nations. The reason is that 
no aggressor has been willing to pay the certain and fearful 
price of any assault upon this small but well-defended 
country. 

With its militia system of military service, where each 
man between the ages of 20 and 60 is a part-time soldier 


and keeps his rifle and equipmentyat home, Switzerland, 
with a population of only 43 million, can mobilise in times 
@ of emergency a fully trained and equipped army of 500,000 
men. or something like 20 divisions, within 48 hours. It 
can also draw on a reserve of older classes which, at a pinch, 
would provide another 400,000 auxiliary troops, including 


the Home Guard. Thus Switzerland to-day has the biggest 
army on the Continent with the exception only of the Soviet 
Union. It is now proposed to modernise this army and to 
equip it with the latest armour, anti-tank and anti-aircraft 
weapons, as well as with British jet fighters. Some of these 
have already been delivered under British contract; but 
because of the international situation and Britain’s own 
needs, future supplies are uncertain. Switzerland therefore 
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hopes to manufacture .a further series undér licence. The 
same difficulty has arisen in obtaining tanks, and here, too, 
it is hoped to manufacture under licence. The total cost 
of this new defence programme is estimated at about 
£120 million over and above the ordinary annual military 
budget of the Confederation, which is about £40 million, 
and it will be spread over a period of from four to five years. 
In 1951, in fact, the military budget of Switzerland will be 
45 per cent of the total government expenditure. 


The Swiss start their military training young. Voluntary 
Pre-military training courses for boys between 16 and 20 are 
tlready organised in the schools. At 19 the boy undergoes 
both physical and mental tests to determine the unit for which 
he is best fitted, and no one in Switzerland is exempt unless 
he is totally unfit for any branch of the service. Those who 
tre exempt must pay a military tax until they are 48. Each 
Swiss recruit starts off with 17 weeks’ basic training. If he is 
selected for non-commissioned rank he has to complete 
énother four weeks’ training in an under-officers’ school and 
is then again transferred to a recruit school for another 17 
weeks of practical training as an NCO. All officers are selected 
from non-commissioned ranks and have to attend an officers’ 
«chool for various periods up to four months, according to 
the branch of the service selected. iAfter that they go 

K to the recruit school for practical training as officers. 


Between the ages of 20 and 36 every able-bodied Swiss 
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man is in the Auszug or Elite Force. From 36 to 48 he 
serves in the so-called Lendsturm or Combat Force and 
after that until the age of 60 he is a member of the so-called 
Landwehr or Reserve. Men of the Elite Force do a three- 
weeks’ refresher course every two years. Officers and non- 
commussioned officers do more. Inspection of equipment 
takes place at regular intervals. In addition, every member 
of the Swiss army, whether private or. of commissioned rank, 
must complete in his own time a fixed shooting programme 
each year, with a certain minimum of points laid down. If 
he fails to make the grade he is called up for additional 
traiming, so that the army can help him to improve his 
marksmanship. Apart from this compulsory training much 
additional training and tactical instruction is done on a 
private basis—in a militia man’s own time—by regional 
clubs. Thus approximately 20 per cent of the total Swiss 
population is trained to fight. A comparable system in the 


United Kingdom would provide some nine million trained 
men. 


As regards pay, a Swiss recruit gets one franc a day, or 
just over 2s. As a fully-fledged soldier he gets twice that, 
or about 4s. 6d. a day. Specialists, of course, receive addi- 
tional trade pay. Losses in civilian earnings, due to military 
service, are largely made up by payments from private and 
federal compensation funds. 


Fortress in the Alps 


Little notice has been taken of a statement by the head 
of the Swiss Military Department on the means proposed 
to maintain national independence in the event of war 
sweeping across Europe. In effect, Federal Councillor 
Kobelt said that if attacked the Swiss army would fall back 
on its natural defence line in the Alps, destroying as it 
withdrew roads, bridges and production centres. The rest 
of the country would have to put up with occupation pend- 
ing a decision in the general struggle. The defence area— 
known as Redwit—is roughly the same as that chosen by 
General Guisan during the last war, though it is known to 
have been strengthened to withstand possible atomic and 
guided missile bombardment. 


The time-honoured practice of manning the frontiérs at 
times of external danger was rendered obsolete by the rapid 
armoured penetration of May, 1940, in France. The extent 
of Switzerland’s frontiers equals the distance from London 
to Tunis, so that a powerful enemy could pierce them at 
many points and take the rest of the army in the rear. An 
entirely new battle plan has therefore been evolved, the 
first of its kind since the fortress-cities of the Middle Ages. 
It is designed both to deter an aggressor by presenting him 
with a bleak prospect, and to ensure that.if he does attack, 
operations shall develop in the best possible conditions for 
the Swiss army. 


It took months to equip the defence area—but the job 
is now done. Huge quantities of food and munitions had 
to be hauled up the mountains for storage in caverns which 
are cut into the very heart of the mountains. Of course, 
strict secrecy is maintained about various details of this 
defence system, and particularly about its central point, which 
lies in the area between the St. Gotthard and the Simplor 
tunnels ; but it is generally known that something in the 
nature of an Alpine Maginot line has been reproduced here. 
It stretches right across the southern part of Switzerland, 
from the shores of Lake Geneva to the Austrian frontier. 
Pill-boxes have been built, some at a height of about 10,000 
feet. . Air strips have been laid and ways of countering radio 
activity are being studied and developed inside the defensive 
atea, which covers many square miles. Everything possible 
has been done to. make it entirely self-sufficient. There are 
hospitals, workshops and entire power plants inside the 
mountain as well as many tunnel roads used exclusively by 
army vehicles. The number of defenders listed for the 
redoubt is, of course, also secret. Figures vary from 12,000 
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to 30,000, not a large slice of a conscript army, but quality 
rather than quantity is sought and each man will be some- 
thing of a specialist. With this aim in view, military training 
in Switzerland is being revolutionised. 

The Swiss also believe that in total war as it is waged 
today the success or otherwise of any defence plan largely 
depends on the ability and the will of the civil population 
to defend itself. Therefore steps have been taken for the 
immediate reintroduction of civil air defence measures. The 
Swiss air defence system is built up around the autonomous 
commune. Civilian instructors are already being trained, 
under cantonal and communal supervision, in the latest air 
defence measures, including those to be taken in the event 
of an atom bomb attack. Legislation has also been passed 
which makes it obligatory to build permanent air raid shelters 
in all houses now under construction in localities with over 
1,000 inhabitants. To help the builder meet the additional 
cost of this scheme, the Federal government. will grant, 
jointly with- the cantonal and local authorities, a subsidy of 
30 per cent of the cost of such shelters. 


As all forms of national service are compulsory in 
Switzerland, the new rearmament programme involves a 
considerable personal sacrifice—not only of money but also 
of time—by every male citizen. But the Swiss believe 
passionately in an armed neutrality which would make the 
occupation of their country an unprofitable business to any 
aggressor. And in this determination lies their strength. 


Election Issues in New 


Zealand 


[FROM OUR WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue decision of the New Zealand National Party Government 
to seek a dissolution and go to the country on September 
Ist is a shrewdly timed political move, which, if Mr Holland’s 
calculations are correct, should give his party an assured 
majority until September 1954 instead of until November 
1952, when the next general election would normally have 
been held. Though there may appear to be an-analogy 
between events in Australia and in New Zealand, it is not 
a close one. Mr Menzies went to the country because 
he was checked in his desire to deal with the Communists by 
his lack of control in the Senate. Mr Holland has no Upper 
House problem because one of the first acts of his party, 
after it came to power in 1949, was to dispense with the 
Legislative Council, New Zealand’s upper chamber. More- 
over, though the Communists undoubtedly played a part in 
maintaining the waterfront strike for five months, Com- 
munism is not the live issue in New Zealand that it is in 
Australia. In effect, by helping to disrupt the New Zealand 
trades union movement, it has strengthened™Mr Holland’s 
hand. 


The New Zealand Labour ‘parliamentary party has 
been caught off-balance, after allowing itself to be out- 
manoeuvred. In the words of its leader, Mr Walter Nash, 
it had been “ neither for the watersiders nor against them ” 
in the strike—an impossible political stand on an issue upon 
which the great majority of New Zealanders have decided 
views. Even in charges that can be traced, the strike has 
probably cost New Zealand about {9,000,000 ; it has dis- 
rupted production, created still more shortages, saddled 
the country with still higher prices and left the participating 


unions poorer by £3,800,000 in wages. In these circum- © 


stances most people find it difficult to share Mr Nash’s 
detachment. 


Because Parliamentary Labour was neither for the water- 
siders nor against them, it failed to support its industrial 
wing, the New Zealand Federation of Cabeu, when the 
federation outlawed the watersiders. Instead, the Parlia- 
mentary party relied chiefly upon a reiteration of its claim 
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that the Government should have dealt with the 
calling a compulsory conference of the parties. Compy). 

conferences have been called before (by the Labour Cont 
ment) in previous waterfront disputes and the waterside, 
have accepted the decisions only when they were ina ety 
to them. This patent medicine treatment for 4 Rb 
trouble aroused little enthusiasm and the Opposition Pos 
concentrated its criticism upon the emergency powers ties 
by the Government to deal with the strike. Appareny 
convinced that the Government would not submit its y ; 
sailable majority to trial by election, the Opposition re 
took the further step of moving a vote of no-confidence ; 
an amendment to the Address-in-Reply. It was ae 
between wind and water when Mr Holland took Up the 
challenge and announced that he would ask for an immedi 
dissolution so that the people could give their opinion, 


In fact, Mr Holland has no real reason to doubt what this 
opinion will be, and if he can restrict the election campaign 
to the ground he has nominated, he should retum 
September with his present majority intact and possibly with 
it augmented. If he cannot restrict the subjects unde 
discussion—and it will be difficult for him to do so—hé may 
not fare so well. The Opposition, though it is putting y 
brave face on it, is not ready for an election ; its party funds 
are low, its industrial support has been disorganised ani 
impoverished by the strike and it has committed itself 
fight on an issue in which public approval appears to be 
markedly with the Government. 

Mr Holland has also obviously calculated that if his 
Government had stayed in office for its full term, its succes 
in dealing with the waterfront dispute might have been 
obscured by such awkward issues as the cost of living and 
reminders of his last election pledge to make the pound 
further. A quick election in September on a selected and 
congenial topic gives him the opportunity to postpone 
answering some of these problems for a further three years, 
in the course of which, so political reasoning probably ruas, 
many things may happen. Labour, of course, will do it 
best to bring the awkward issues forward in the coming 
campaign, but it will have difficulty in getting away from 
the waterfront strike and, on that, its record is against it 

Moreover it is unlikely that the pronounced swing agains 
Labour which put Mr Holland into office in 1949 has spent 
itself already, though it may well have lost some of its 
impetus, Despite the depreciation in the value of money, 
New Zealand is still prosperous and the Government’ 
finances, with a surplus of over £8,000,000 in last year's 
accounts, are buoyant. Mr Holland can, moreover, charge 
some of the price increases laid against his door to the 
account of the watersiders and to external influences 
over which he has no control. He should therefore be ina 
position to make placatory gestures towards the taxpayers 
and to postpone a closer reckoning until another elector 
occasion. Mr Nash, on the other hand, can do little mor 
than argue in favour of a restoration of the Socialist statu 
quo before 1949. It is doubtful whether this retrospect has 
yet receded far enough to regain the attraction it exercised 
iN 1935. 


Who Will Stop Dr Malan? 


[FROM OUR JOHANNESBURG CORRESPONDENT] 


As a strategist and tactician, Dr Malan is consistently under 
— 3 since the death of General Smuts, he has had : ~ 
ty in not overrating his opponents. In these two facts 
summed up the (for anti-Nationalists) the melancholy 
political history of South Africa-over the past three years: 
The story of Afrikaner nationalism has been one af 
schisms. These Dr- Malan has set himself steadfastly © 
overcome. This year the result will be a renamed “ National 
Party.” Its aims are a republic, possibly outside but m 
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GREATER PRODUCTION 
through British Skill 


Building the factories is only part—perhaps the easiest part—of a plan for increased pro- 
duction. The most up-to-date equipment and the latest industrial methods are needed too. 
Is there any way of buying the equipment and the technique as well? The answer is to 
rely upon the resources of a firm—such as Vickers—that has had long experience of provid- 
ing machinery and capital plant for a wide range of industries—mines and power stations, 
railways and aimroutes, factories of all kinds, both light and heavy. Having been asso- 
ciated with the development of productive capacity in so many different spheres, Vickers 
can give advice on installation and operation, based not on theory but on actual experience. 
Some idea of what this means is given in an Exhibition now being held at Vickers House, 
Broadway, London, SW1. 
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Some of the Products: MCCOUNTING MACHINES - MOTOR BUS BODIES - LETTERPRESS & LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING PRESSES 
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probably inside the Commonwealth; the maintenance of 
Afrikaner political ascendancy ; and a harsh solution of the 
colour question on the basis of apartheid. Dr Malan hopes 
to achieve these ends with the peaceful acquiescence of the 
white population. He relies on the increasing numerical 
preponderance of the Afrikaners, and the ineffectualness of 
the opposing United Party. 


Confronting the Nationalists in Parliament are men who 
lack a positive policy. This is the one necessary thing that 
General Smuts failed to bequeath to them. The reason is 
simple. As a politician, General Smuts was even more adroit 
than Dr Malan, and did not need one. But the magician is 
gone ; only his bag of tricks is left behind. Going through it, 
the great man’s successor, Mr J. G. N. Strauss, finds only 
mysterious mirrors and still more mysterious strips of black 
velvet. There is no book of instructions. Valiantly he tries 
to recapture at least the stage patter: the hand placed on the 
small of the back, the right gesture, the right intonation. Alas, 
all in vain: the magic does not work. 


Most of those supporting Mr Strauss—or quite often, 
remembering important Cabinet posts once held and resent- 
ing the leadership of a younger man, not supporting him— 
may unkindly but not untruthfully be dismissed as party 
hacks. There is the volatile, youthful, Mr Harry Lawrence, 
given to rash statement and chiefly memorable for having 
once worn a fez at a Nationalist meeting in an attempt to 
pass himself off as a Malay. There is Major Piet van der 
Byl, Dr Bernard Friedman, Dr Colin Steyn (not an especial 
admirer of Mr Strauss), and Mr Sidney Waterson. There 
are some able but as yet untried younger backbenchers, like 
Sir de Villiers Graaff, Mr Harry Oppenheimer and Mr Marais 
Steyn. In the Senate, there is the venerable Mr Heaton 
Nicholls. That is about all. The giant Smuts tree cast a 
shadow unfavourable to young shoots, and allowed its 
branches to be twined with creepers not capable of indepen- 
dent unsupported growth. 


Search for More Dynamism 


The only front-ranking man in the United Party who had 
a policy, in the same sense as the Nationalists have a policy, 
was Mr J. H. Hofmeyr. But he is dead, and his policy—the 
gradual breaking down of the industrial colour bar and a 
steady advance towards the goal, even if it were distant, of 
“equal political rights for all civilised men irrespective of 
colour ”—had so little appeal to the white electorate that the 
mere ghostly reminder of it can still render the United Party 


. acutely uncomfortable. Yet the party can hardly hope to win 


votes by moving in the opposite direction from “ Hof- 
meyrism ” and trying to outdo the Nationalists: to do them 
jistice, they do not wish to. In the TT trying to get the 
United Party to declare its policy is like having a wrestling 
match in a hammock. Meanwhile Dr Malan marches on. 


Anti-Nationalist businessmen who have tired of making 
donations to the United Party without getting results are now 
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giving their money to the United South Africa Fy 


nd 

in trust for any group, body or movement offering the tae 
of a more dynamic approach. The chairman jg Me 

arry Oppenheimer and the other trustees are prominen 
figures in industry and commerce. -One such movemen : 
“ Sailor ” Malan’s War Veterans’ Torch Commando. At (, 
Town on May 28th the ex-soldiers arranged 2 mente 
demonstration against the Government. = 
But both the Trust Fund and the ex-soldiers are poy 
beginning to assimilate the awkward fact that in a country 


which still has democratic institutions, it is necessa:y to wor, 
through a political party in order to achieve what are frank) 
political objects, and that the political party must hott t 
policy. The Fund finds, when it looks round, that there js 
really nothing much on which it can spend its money but the 
United Party—save for a still vaguely defined, long-term 
“educative” campaign directed against the sins of bigotry 
and racialism. The ex-soldiers confronted exactly the same 
dilemma when they held their first national congress jg 
Johannesburg at the end of June. They do not want to se 
themselves up as a political rival of the United Party. Hay; 
discarded some earlier melodramatic notions o/{ forming 
“cells” and “going underground,” they finally came out 
with mere platitudes about “defending democracy.” The 
basic colour question was altogether avoided as too conten- 
tious. In debate, the ex-soldiers found that apart from march. 
ing in processions they, too, had no clear-cut policy on which 
they could be unanimous. 

The fact is that calling the government “ fascist,” while 
perhaps emotionally satisfying, is mot a policy. Half the 
trouble arises in fact from the tendency of the United Party 
and its sympathisers simply to cry “ Wolf!” while the 
Nationalists imperturbably move from point to point. Whea 
not thus trying to make people’s flesh creep (and by-election 
results show that, when it comes to voting, South African 
flesh remains singularly uncrept), the United Party, because 
of its lack of a positive policy, involves itself in innumerable 
absurdities. Thus apartheid is attacked on the contradictory 
grounds that on the one hand it is. oppression, and on the 
other, it is after all little different from the United Party's 
own “ segregation.” There has been among the government's 
opponents, too much cheap melodrama combined with too 
much evasion, and an absence of clear, hard thinking. 


Dr Malan’s opponents might learn something from Dr 
Malan. Massive, heavy-footed, but sure of his strength, be 
marches on, like one of the pachydermata he went to look at 
recently in the Kruger National Park. At the age of 60, he 
voluntarily entered the political wilderness with a few 
followers. At the age of 75, he achieved his goal and became 
Prime Minister. Except for one not very prolonged period 
during the war when he allowed emotion to warp his judg: 
ment, he has been consistent and far-sighted. He knows 
exactly what he wants, how to get it, and how to wait and 
work for it when it is not immediately within reach. His 
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Trade Quandary 


HE discovery that Britain is likely to suffer a large 
adverse balance of payments this year, in contrast 
the hopeful forecasts of the Economic Survey that the 
verseas accounts (apart from stockpile purchases) would 
st balance, has shocked the Chancellor of the Exche- 
er into the most jejune of expedients—he has decided 
» cut dollar imports, just as his predecessor did two 
ars ago. In 1949 it was questionable whether such a 
wlicy was wise, but it was accepted because the Govern- 
sent refused until the last moment to believe that 
evaluation was inevitable. This time the policy has 
thing to commend it. If the cuts in imports from 
lar sources are limited to “ non-essential ” goods, the 
fect on the dollar deficit will be negligible. If essential 
mports were to be cut—Mr Gaitskell’s statement sug- 
ested that they were not—supplies of raw materials to 
ritish industry would be reduced; moreover this 
ountry would deny itself the benefit of lower world 
ices. It is ironical that in the past three years, pur- 
hases from the dollar area have been more freely per- 
itted when world commodity prices have been rising 
a peak, and have been restricted when world commo- 
ity prices have been falling. The prescription 
apparently to be repeated. 

Since the war the bulk of the dollar earnings of the 
erling area have come from sales of primary products 
) the United States. A commodity boom produces a 
bom in dollar earnings; at the same time it means 
favourable terms of trade for this country which 
mports four-fifths of its raw materials and over half of 
s food. Reasonable terms of trade and a condition of 
llar balance seem incompatible. As soon as the terms 
I trade start to move favourably, as they did in 1949 
nd may do again in coming months, the sterling area 
nds itself confronted with a dollar crisis. The present 
uation can be compared in many respects with that of 
949, but there is one important difference. Two years 
p0, Britain itself had a deficit with the dollar area of 
303 million, but it had an overall surplus on its balance 
payments of £30 million. This year, Britain is likely 
have a large total deficit, estimated at {200-250 
uillion, as well as a sizeable dollar deficit, of the order 
| {100-150 million. In other words the country is 
ced with a combined sterling and dollar crisis. 


The terms of trade—that is, the price of imports in 
ation to the price of exports—have deteriorated almost 


5} 
} 
i 


m Unuously since October, 1949. The first real sign 


" mprovement—and that only a slight one—was seen 
b June when import prices rose less rapidly than export 
‘ices. Import prices are determined mainly by raw 
‘terials which in May and June were 76 per cent higher 
Price than for 1950 as a whole. The bulk of this rise 
“Ss concentrated in the first four or five months of 1951, 
nen the volume of retained imports was over 10 per 
ent higher than in the first half of 1950. The depletion 
‘tocks of raw materials and foodstuffs which occurred 


throughout 1950—and which contributed markedly 
towards last year’s favourable balance of payments— 
involved restocking in the early part of this year when 
commodity pices were at their peak ; these purchases 
are still coming into the trade accounts and they explain 
the failure of import prices to fall to the same extent as 
world prices. The country now sees the true cost of last 
year’s over-addiction to the building up of gold and 
dollar reserves and the comparative neglect of raw 
materials, supplies. It is impossible to forecast with any 
accuracy how the terms of trade are likely to move in the 
next six months. But future import prices should begin 
to reflect the decline in world prices, while export prices 


TABLE I.—TrERMS OF TRADE 




















(1950 = 100) 
cab ty end SY 
| Import Prices | Export Prices Terms 
“es ~ Te, | Raw | f 
| Total | ping | Mat- | Total | Metal Textiles) Trade* 
| erials Goods 
1949 :-— ' 
July ...... 83 | 81 7 | 94 | % 93 88 
August.... | 8&2 88 75 94 | 96 93 87 
September. 82 87 71 | @4 96 92 & 
October... | 87 93 79 | 04 96 92 93 
November. | 88 94 79 | 9 97 91 93 
December. | 90 94 82 | 86 98 92 95 
1950 :— 
sasuery « a 91 96 8&5 96 98 92 95 
February . . 92 95 87 97 99 94 95 
March .... 94 96 90 98 99 $ bE 
April ..... 96 98 93 98 99 98 
May ...... 97 101 93 99 99 99 98 
= psweke 98 102 94 99 99 99 89 
See 99 | 101 98 100 100 100 99 
August.... 100 | «(101 100 100 100 100 100 
September. | 102 100 104 101 | 100 102 101 
October... | 107 | 103 112 102 | 101 104 105 
November. | 110 | 104 118 104 | 102 108 106 
December. | 1173 | 103 | 124 106 | 103 | HO 107 
1951 :-— | : i 
january... | 119 | 106 | 138 107 104 | 114 111 
February.. | 125 | 106 | 149 | 109 | 106 | 118 | 175 
March .... | 128 | 106 | 156 | 122 | 107 | 323 | 214 
April ..... | 136 | 112 | 169 | 115 | 109 | 128 118 
May ...... | 42 | 116 | 176 | 18 | lo | 135 | 120 
yeas. | 143 117 | 176 | 120 | 12 | 137 119 





| i 
* Ratio of import prices to export prices; a rise indicates an adverse movement. 


should continue to rise. If a prime cause of the present 
payments crisis is the adverse terms of trade, a cut in 
dollar imports is likely to give no relief, for prices of 
commodities produced in America have generally risen 
much less than prices of commodities produced 
elsewhere. : 


The answer, therefore, must be a in a sar 

licy capable of giving real aid to the export drive. 
if it is assumed that export prices during the second half 
of the year rise by 7} per cent—that may be optimistic— 
the volume of exports will have to increase by 20 per 
cent compared with that of the first half of the year if 
the total payments account is to be balanced. Such an 
increase in exports would be a triumphant achievement 
even in normal times. It would put the 3} per cent 
increase in the first half of this year completely in the 
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shade, and it would handsomely surpass the achievement 
of the second half of last year when the export drive 
reached its highest momentum with an increase in 
volume of 84 per cent compared with the first six months 
of 1950. But unless other economic factors change, the 
gathering momentum of the rearmament programme will 
begin to compete with the export programme for many 
essential raw materials, especially for steel and non- 
ferrous metals. Whatever increase in the volume of 
exports can be secured must therefore come from the 
consumer goods industries. 


Metals and engineering products account for almost 
half of this country’s exports ; in the first half of 1951 
they were 2 per cent smaller by volume than in the second 
half of 1950 but slightly larger than in the first half of that 
year. Exports of both the vehicle group and the 
machinery group reached a record volume in the first 
half of this year, the main increase occurring in the 
second quarter. But these two industries will certainly 
have to shoulder large responsibilities in rearmament, and 
they provide three-quarters of the exports of the metal 
and engineering industries. The volume of cutlery 
exports has also increased this year, whereas iron and 
steel manufactures, non-ferrous metal goods and 
electrical goods have declined substantially in volume. 

Textiles and clothing contribute more than a fifth of 
total exports and their volume in the first six months of 
1951 was 14 per cent larger than in the first half of 1950 
and 2 per cent larger than in the second half of 1950. 
Moreover, the volume of cotton goods exported has con- 
tinued to increase this year, while the volume of wool 
manufactures exported (an important dollar trade) has 
been falling. The volume of exports of other textile 
groups has increased. Exports of other manufactures, 
which account for 20 per cent of the total, were 24 per 
cent larger in volume than in the first half of 1950 and 
4 per cent larger than in the second half; exports of 
chemicals, pottery, oils, and fats showed large increases. 

These facts demonstrate that an imcrease in total 
exports of the order of 20 per cent during the second half 
of this year is unthinkable without a substantial increase 
from the metal and engineering industries. The cotton 
industry is now assured of adequate raw material if all 


TABLE I1.—RETAINED IMPORTS IN BRITAIN 
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Volume: Index Numbers, 1947100 











| 
|_£000_| 
| Qnd | Ist | 2nd 3rd | 4th | Ist | Qad 
| QOtr. Qtr. | Qtr. | QOtr. | Otr. | Otr. | Otr. 
| 1951 | 1950, 1950 , 1950 | 1950 1951 | 1951 
Food, Drink, Tobacco! 350,630 | 110 $111 100 105 = = 110 | 124 
of which— 
TES CES | 70,726 89 130 | (80 89 | 113 139 
fT | 63,643 | 119 96 | 90 | 78 | 84 86 
Dairy Produce... | 40,853 | 121 4 137 | 104 | 69 | 121 | 107 
Raw Materials .... | 398,036 | lll | 138 | 125 118 129 | 13% 
of which— 
Ae te metals | 18,180" 121 | 110. | 146 | 124 | 121 126 
pees 44,409 | 54 62 | 111 | 90 | 77 | 108 
Raw cotton...... 62,289 | 143 | 166 | 137 | 135 | 142 | 126 
Raw wool ....... 64,504 144 | 171 | 100 | 100 | 147 86 
Oilseeds ........ 77,320 | 109 «= «194 | 143 | «141 | 146 | 178 
Hides and skins.. | 18,212) 107 | 107 | 71 67 82 95 
Paper making | 
materials | 35,330 | 130 | 182 | 162 | 152 | 166 | 194 
Rubber .....2.4. 34,037 “212 | 189 | 185 | 205 | 248 | 289 
| 
Manufactures ..... 225,165 | 117 | 130 | 118 | 117 131 159 
of which— | 
Machinery ...... | 13,480'| 130 | 123 | 130 | 122 | 115 | 144 
Textiles .....4.% 43,671 197 | 216 | 181 | 184 | 238 | 302 
Oils and fats..... 44,716 | 97 | 111 | 107 | 98 | 103 | 119 
Paper, cardboard. | 21,291 | 120 | 126. | 128 | 139 | 166 | 221 
Torat Imports... | 977,824 | 111 123 | lll lll +120 |.18@ 
i 




















year was £23.7 million, compared with {19.3 million m 
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The Wool 


S than gy 
ently 


goes well with the American cotton crop. 

industry might be able to get cheaper supplie 
months ago, but world supplies are not suffic; 
to permit a return to the level of consumption of 

wool that obtained last year, unless other countrie a 
content to maintain their present small scale of vended 
But even on the most optimistic estimate of the von 
expansion in textile and clothing exports, this o, 

cannot add at the outside more than § per cent a 
total volume of exports during the remainder of this year 
while the other consumer goods industries can hardly 
expect to add even that amount. 


* 


“ 


An analysis of the direction of the export trade dur 

the first half of this year provides other warnin . 

: ae: , SUMDBS agains 
excessive optimism. Detailed figures (which are given ig 
the accompanying table) are only available for the fry 
five months of the year, but for certain countrs 
estimates have been made for June. The balance of trade 
is struck between the value of imports calculated on 
c.i.f. basis and the value of exports calculated on an foh 
basis as given in the trade returns ; the figures do ng 
therefore compare with the visible trade accounts showy 
in the balance of payments White Paper. They give 
however, some indication of the trend of visible trad 
between Britain and other countries. For example, 
Britain’s position with the United States has worsened, 
particularly in the second quarter of the year, whe 
abnormally large imports of raw materials and foodstuffs 
from America overweighed the account. The deficit for 
the first five months of this year reached an average of 
nearly {£13 million a month, compared with £7,000,00 
a month in 1950. On the other hand, Britain’s deficit 
with Canada declined, thanks to larger exports of wool 
textiles, vehicles and machinery; it amounted 0 
£3,500,000 a month, compared with {4,200,000 1 
month last year. This improvement, however, was no 
sufficient to offset the deterioration in Britain’s trade with 
the United States and other Western Hemisphere 
countries, and the average monthly deficit for th 
whole of this area for the first five months of thi 



























Tasie III.—British Exports 


Ce 2s a 
_ £000 
| 2nd | Ist | 2nd 


| 5 | Bea | Bs 


Food,Drink,Tobacco 





Volume: Index Numbers, 1947=10 





3rd | 4th | Ist a 
tr. | Otr. | Qtr. | Vu 
oso } 1950 | 1951 | 5b 








Apparel :.:..... 11,083; 84 | 79 | 102 | 107 108 | 
131,059 | Yas | 146 | 169 | 176 (109 
680,059 | 157 | 153 | 161 | 175 


& » 7 i a S ae 


40,196 | 167 | 140 | 166 189 175 | 18 
Raw Materials ... 26,311 | 256 | 213 | 214 | 205 = 158 It 
Manufactures ..... 581,660 | 156 | 154 | 160 174 16) | H 
Metals and engineer- | st 
ing products..... 306,766.| 166 | 106 | 168 | 176 (159 | I? 
of which— +155 
Iron and steel mfs.| 41,775 | 147 | 153 | 155 | 175 143} 4 
Non-ferr. metals | 16,961 | 123. | 122 | 160 | 131 | 125 150 
Cutlery, hardware | 16,037 | 124 128 | 137 | 13t | 
Electrical goods . | 24,247 | 142 37 | 149 | 154 | 130 164 
Machinery ...... 118} 155 | 146 | 144 | 158 1H 
Vehicles........ 124,873 | 210 | 219 | 199 | 221 208 
Tatlin and clothing | 143,888} 148 | 180 | 147 | 18e 157 | 8 
ot which-—— . | 
Cotton goods... | 56,793 | 156 | 143 | 199 | 176 163 1B 
Wool goods..... 48,730 | 173 173 | 190 | 18 oF 
Silk and rayon .. | 16,855 | 159-1 176 | 200 18 | ins 
Other text 10,375 | 108 ©} 1 104) 119 | 10 ie 


Other manufactures . 














Torat Exports... 
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HE ECONC 


dol . At least, British exports to these countries have 
re a a . - 

tHE, maintained, though at this juncture they needed to 
e w a substantial increase. 

Ww 


im Against the sterling area countries, Britain has been 
ai sing serious deficits with New Zealand, Australia, 
be ish West Africa, Malaya and India, though the second 


some reduction in the adverse balances. 


uy arter saw he, 2 e . 

Mi ain, the superficial reason is not failure of exports, 

at sich have been buoyant, so much as the higher cost of 
’ 


lly ots from these countries. In the first half of this year, 
monthly deficit of this country with the rest of the 
‘ling area amounted to over £20 million compared 
tha surplus last year of £4,600,000. British trade with 
estern Europe has also deteriorated this year, particu- 
ly in the second quarter, and the deficit up to June 
s probably running at a monthly average of £20 million 
pared with £§,§00,000 In 19§0. Once more the 
son is to be found on the import rather than on the 
port side of the account. 
















* 


These figures explain the attractions of seeking the 
va sy way out by cutting imports. The value of imports 
0 Britain up to June amounted to £1,856 million 
pared with £1,279 million in the first half of 
so and {2,603 million in the full year. The volume 
imports was IX per cent larger than last year ; food 
ports showed an increase of 10 per cent, raw material 
ports of 8 per cent and imports of manufactured goods 
hich also include partially processed raw materials) 
increase of 20 per cent. The largest increases in this 
st category were textile yarns and manufactures, 
achinery, chemicals, leather goods, paper and card- 
bard. In fact the volume of imports in the second 
arter of this year was the largest recorded since the 
tt, which suggests that the United States was not the 
: ly country that has been driving up world prices by its 


: inger for imports. On a smaller scale, Britain must 
$0 be blamed for its part in the scramble. 

“ The question remains how far this larger volume of 
in 


Self Control 


\ N international conference on automatic control 
mechanisms held at the College of Aeronautics, 
anfield, last month neither sought nor received much 
iblicity. For one thing, it would have been difficult 
: (ranspose the theoretical difficulties of most of the dis- 
Psion into a popular key ; for another, many of the 
icousts and engineers present must have feared that 
ir theme might be caricatured by too enthusiastic 
iblicity. Machines that work without human super- 
Kon lend themselves to speculation about the “ auto- 
ttc factory ”"—a form of technological prophecy that 
‘ : certain affinity with current fashions in scientific 

m= n. _ Lay interest in the industrial significance of 
matic control of machinery and processes is increas- 
8; and this is a field in which nearly everyone is a 


Eee a i \ SS 


SEE EE 


ine including many of the industrialists and 

: — who have to decide whether such control 

4 ref worth incorporating in their production 
nN 
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imports has already been consumed and how far it. has 
gone to build up stocks. The Chancellor has stated that 
real consumption in the first few months. of this year 
was § per cent higher than in 1950. No doubt part of 
this apparent consumption represented purchases in 
anticipation of future shortages ; in that case, real con- 
sumption should decline later on. Stocks of industrial 
raw materials have been built up during the past six 
months but not to any significant extent. The conclusion 


TABLE IV.—DiIRECTION AND BALANCE OF TRADE 


({ million 


AD 


Monthly Averages) 


Exports and Re- 


ex pc rts (f.0.b } Balan e of I rade 


Imports (c.i.f.) 


Area and Country Ist | Apr.- | | Ist | Apr.- Ist | Apr.- 

Qtr. | May, | 1950 | Qtr. | May, | 1950 | Qtr. | May, 

1951 | 1951 | 1951 | 1951 1951 | 1951 
WAS ts ees ee 17-63) 22-76) 29-85 10-60, 12-86, 14-05, —7-0 —9-9—15-8 
Canada............ | 14-95} 13-77) 17-34 10-70) 9-70 14-59, —4-2) —4-1| —2-8 
Total : W.Hemisphere | 53-57| 52-89| 73-39! 34-31| 35-25 43-74 —19-3 —17-6 —29-7 
South Africa ....... 4-33} 6-35 6-70) 10-12) 13-51) 15-72, +5-8 +7-2 +9-0 
Australia .......<s. 18-32) 27-11) 24-66) 21-41| 21-65, 23-21) +3-1 —5-5 —1-5 
New Zealand....... | 11-13; 17-00} 9-05) 7-22) 7-56 7-58) —3-9 —9-4| —1-5 
ie eres 8-20 12-51) 13-14 8-11) 8-66) 10-08) —0-1) —3-9| —3-0 
Malaya............ | 4-84) 10-46) 11-73! 4-51) 6-76) 7-88 —0-3 —4-7| —3-9 
British West Africa. | 8-48) 10-78, 14-13) 5-38 5-17| 651) —3-1 —5-6| —7-6 
Total Sterling Area.. | 82-52.118-03121-76 87-15 98-15.110-43) +4-6 —24-9|—11-4 
Belgium .........0. | 3-64) 6-77; 17-21, 4-85) 6-16 6-13) 41-2 —0-6 —1-1 
Denmark ........0. | 8-38) 9-53 9-35 5-51) 5-28 6-04 —2-9 —4-3} —3-3 
France .......cesee | 11-97) 16-98) 20-56) 5-49| 8-26) 7-78 —6-5| —8-7|—12-8 
Netherlands........ } 7-16, 9°68 11-60; 6-41; 7-23) 8-37! —0-8} —2-5| —3:2 
SWORE ic ncccdcts | §-50| 6-77} 10-20| 6-82) 8-45 9-75) +1-3) 41-4 —0:5 
Total OEEC ........ | 54+71| 72°48) 87-79| 49-17| 57-92 63-58) —5-5|—14-6|—24-2 
Rest of World....... | 26-11) 39°32, 41-81) 17-29, 18-25) 23-47, —8-8\—21-1\—18-3 








i 


Total All Countries. . |216-91 282-72 324-74 |187-92/204-57/241-21|—29-0|—78-2|— 83-6 
i } 


can hardly be escaped: personal expenditure has not 
been kept sufficiently under control to stem a high flow 
of imports and to stimulate a better flow of exports. From 
the Chancellor’s own analysis of the trade problem, it is 
clear that success in solving -it rests on the curtailment 
of home consumption. Since his speech shrank from any 
realistic measures to do so—indeed it contemplated a 
further encouragement to consumption by keeping prices 
artificially low—the prospects of restoring the balance of 
trade cannot be rated very highly. 


for Machines 


Automatic systems of this kind have an intrinsic 
novelty that often gains their promoters a hearing ; and 
if on occasion newness rather than proved efficiency 
has tipped the balance in gaining approval for an experi- 
mental installation, that may be all to the good at the 
present stage. But the time is approaching when some- 
thing more than novelty will be needed. Progress ‘has 
been made in the last few years in knitting together 
several parallel lines of theory about automatic control. 
It might, indeed, have been hoped that last month’s con- 
ference, the most comprehensive ever held on this sub- 
ject, would include one or more papers by experts 
venturing a general assessment in plain terms of the 
growth, present development, and the immediate 
prospects for the economic application of control devices 
in industry. Unfortunately, there was no such review, 
and an’ outside assessment must largely be limited to a 
bare sketch of what has been done, and‘what may be 


_ possible, in making machines run themselves. 
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The principles of automatic control that were under 
discussion at Cranfield concern only part, though an ia- 
creasingly important part, of what the layman under- 
stands as automatic machinery. Most automatic machines 
are of the familiar type that. carries out a predetermined 
sequences of operations either built into their structure or 
set by a master pattern. Such, for example,.are a gramo- 
phone record changer, an automatic: machine tool, and 
rather less obviously a high speed automatic computer, 
which similarly carries out a pre-set sequence of opera- 
tions that happen to be mathematical upon raw material 
fed into it. But the greatest progress in recent years has 
been made in the special class of automatic regulating 
mechanisms—those that are known as “ error-actuated ” 
controls. These are continually measuring the state of a 
system or process, comparing it with a required level of 
performance, and taking corrective action towards 
restoring it to the desired form. Such mechanisms may 
be combined with set sequences of operations ; their 
particular importance is that in any continuous industrial 
process or chain of processes requiring constant standards 
of performance they may replace a human controller. 


* 


Possibly the first, and certainly the most familiar of 
such error-actuated devices is the governor on a steam 
engine, which operates the steam valve to keep a constant 
engine speed. The growth of the electrical industry 
similarly stimulated the design of voltage controllers, and 
in process industries the development of instruments to 
measure temperature, flow, and other variables set 
designers thinking of devices that might also correct 
such variations. In the first world war naval designers 
began to study the direction of searchlights on board 
moving ships: and the first automatic pilot, which 
operates the control surfaces to fly an aircraft on a set 
course and corrects any deviations from it, dates from 
the ’twenties. The developments fall naturally into two 
main divisions. “ Process control,” dealing with a con- 
stantly flowing, homogeneous material—generally liquid 
or gaseous—usually depends upon relatively simple 
pneumatic valves: and its design began, at any rate, as 
the ad hoc solution by practising engineers of incidental 
problems in production. Much more abstruse mathe- 
matical analysis, from the first, was associated with 
“position control,” the r tion and guidance of 
moving machinery in following required courses: and 
the mainly electrical mechanisms involved, which usually 
call for considerabe amplification of an impulse fed back 
by a detecting instrument, are more compex. This prin- 
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ciple of “ feedback ”—passing information of the »», 

tude of error to the correcting mechanism—was ».- 
larly important in radio reproduction, where the, 
ment of the thermionic amplifier has promoted , ie. 
study of the theory of control than has been possible; 
any other industrial field. 


The second world war brought new demand 4, 
accuracy in gunnery, navigation, and other posit 
controls, and it became possible to bring these pani 
developments under some degree of co-ordingis 
Even the impetus of defence research—which om 
tinues apace and is still the most important custo 
for servo-mechanisms—failed to link together Doiitig 
control and process control. This union is only begj 
ning and is not yet complete. In industry, process conn 
is much the more developed of the two. Without prs 
control, several simultaneous and interdependent py 
cesses in a modern oil refinery, for example, simply cou 
not be linked. A distillation unit at Shellhaven, wi 
throughput of 2,000,000 gallons a day, nine distillay 
columns and a final separation of crude oil into pix 
products, needs a minimum of fifty instruments; jt} 
operated by five men. To substitute manual con 
would not merely require two men on each column tex. 
ing dials and adjusting valves, thus trebling the mu 
power required ; since these eighteen men could » 
simultaneously co-ordinate their adjustments, the ui 
might begin to fluctuate uncontrollably in operatia 
Manual operation, in fact, might mean separating ¢ 
single plant into perhaps four distinct units, with inte 
mediate storage of the products between the separa 
operations. Even more complex instrumentation i 
essential for working the modern catalytic cracker, whi) 
may use as many as 3§0 instruments measuring and om 
trolling such variables as flow, pressure and temperatu 


* 


The chemical industry shows similar advances in the w 
of process controls, and is entering the stage of desig 
ing fully automatic plant handling integrated process 
beyond the scope of human operation. The steel indur 
try, handling a far more intractable material, has rece 
installed automatic control of roof temperature in many 
its open-hearth furnaces, using radiation pyrometets ll 
record the extreme temperatures of operation—thougl 
in this industry, so far, such controls are thought of 
assisting rather than replacing skilled operators. Sud 
process controls probably account for not more (m 
one per cent of the total capital cost of a new steel shop 
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ut the instrumentation of an oil or chemical plant might 
each six to ten per cent of the total cost of equipment. 
see] companies are now also designing automatic thick- 
ness controls for sheet mill equipment ; these would 
corporate the principles of position control, which have 
en less widely used im industry. The contro] of thick- 
ness of rolled or extruded strip products, the fixing of 
register” 10 colour printing, and the measurement of 
rickness of skein or filament in the textile industries are 
ome examples that are being tried. In the electrical 
ndustry, the precision regulation of such variables as 
poltage, phase angle, and current is incorporated in much 
modern equipment. 


* 


Among what one American speaker called “ feedback 
vstem engineers” it is generally held that almost any 
industrial process or operation could be made automatic, 
f there were overwhelming economic arguments for 
joing so. The greatest development of position control 
pas occurred in a field where ultimate compulsions exist 
namely in weapon research, with its insistence upon 
aster-than-human adjustment and its partial indifference 
» cost. For certain work the “ automatic factory ” may 
yell be technically feasible: some years ago an “ auto- 
matic production line” for printed-circuit radio chassis 
was exhibited, and recently the Ministry of Supply has 
placed contracts for the development of fully-automatic 
machinery for making special electronic valves. But 
ertain technical difficulties are at present limiting the 
levelopment of systems of this kind. The instruments 
quired—detectors of many kinds, amplifiers, and con- 
ol mechanisms—are extremely expensive. Some are 
ery delicate, and potential customers fear that their 
maintenance would need greater skill than ordinary fac- 
ory electricians possess. Some makers now overcome 
his difficulty by making units that are delicate quickly 
eplaceable and by offering factory maintenance. Certain 
British firms seem to be ahead of any in America ; in 
particular one now developing a range of electrical 
process controls. But the manufacture of control devices 
generally an offshoot of the instrument industry—has 
been uneven in progress. 


Forecasts about the future scope of industrial auto- 
matic control vary considerably. The most widely- 
quoted populariser of the subject—in his own branch an 
indoubted authority—sees “a second industrial revolu- 
lon during the next twenty years (or in five years 
ould war come) ; after this revolution, the “ ordinary 
human being of mediocre attainments will have nothing 
0 sell that it is worth anyone’s money to buy.” Against 
ch visions, there remains the hard fact that since the 
War engineers thoroughly conversant both with control 
cory and with industrial technique have in practice met 
xtreme difficulty in extending the scope of position 
ontrols in industry. It is also true that savings in 
bour have as yet hardly counted in deciding for or 
salnst controls. Their installation has rested not on 
ong a man’s job without him, but much more on doing 
t better and on controlling a highly complex process that 
could not be carried out manually. Automatic control 
nits Present stage certainly requires fewer, more highly- 
xilled operatives. But the larger developments envisaged 
> Many, in which aps or might become the central 
‘lctronic brains” of factories, controlling all the 
anables throughout, are still fanciful. The only indus- 
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tries in which any “ master controllers "—computers of 
a less ambitious type that would re-set specific controls at 
many points—are at the moment receiving serious 
interest are the oil industry and large-scaie electricity 
generation and distribution networks. 


* 


Long-range speculation about technological unemploy- 
ment at this stage would do a potentially important indus- 
trial development some disservice. What is needed is 
closer attention to the results of systems of control that 
are now developed and working. Comparisons of 
operating results of comparable automatic and manually- 
operated equipment, such as the steel industry is pro- 
viding for open-hearth furnaces, are required. Economic 
analysis of the potential advantage of automatic control 
—already practised by special sections in certain 
American corporations—must compliment the “ instru- 
ment-mindedness ” that British oil and chemical com- 
panies already display. Industrial research associations 
might well examine the scope in their own industries for 
the possible application of automatic control. Some 
specialisation between instrument makers—and eventu- 
ally standardisation of units that go into many systems— 
is desirable, and collaboration must be close and con- 
tinuous between designers and potential users. All these 
measures might contribute to widening the field of appli- 
cation. But this cannot fully be achieved except by 
translating the possibilities of automatic control, clearly 
and dispassionately, into a language that businessmen 
can understand. 
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Business Notes 


First Clarification on Dividends Control 


The exchange of letters issued at the end of last week 
between Mr J. H. Keeling, thé chairman of the Issuing 
Houses Association, and Sir Wilfrid Eady of the Treasury 
has taken government by White Paper forward to the next 
stage—interpretation by civil servants. This is not said with 
any disrespect to Sir Wilfrid’s views on the specific points 
that were submitted to him by the Association. But the fact 
that his views should have to be sought in a matter for which 
Ministers have merely provided the broadest outline of 
threatened legislation is in itself a sufficient reflection upon 
the irresponsible character of the Government’s declared 
policy about dividend limitation. The directors of Triplex 
Safety Glass have not found the Chancellor’s arguments and 
legislative intentions a sufficient bar to raising their dividend 
from 124 per cent to 1§ per cent. If the proposals of the 
White Paper become law, they would have to reduce next 
year’s dividend to 74 per cent. The board’s action is based 
not on mere defiance but on the logic of the very arguments 
that the Chancellor himself used to justify dividend limita- 
tion ; the company’s policy is to adjust its wage payments to 
the cost of living, and in this it has the approval of the trade 
unions with which it deals. In these circumstances “ and so 
long as the law permits ” the directors feel obliged to make an 
increased payment to the 8,000-9,000 stockholders who 
themselves have to bear an increase in the cost of living. 


Action of this kind will no doubt be represented as a 
“ challenge ”; in fact it is merely a refusal to be guided by the 
professed intentions of the Government before they are given 
proper statutory authority. The clarification that Sir Wilfrid 
Eady has provided for the benefit of the Issuing Houses Asso- 
ciation relates to the position of companies that have in the 
past two years made issues of new shares for cash, or are now 
in process of doing so. The Association submitted the illus- 
trative case of a company that had paid dividends of 9 per 
cent and 11 per cent on its ordinary capital of {1,000,000 in 
the past two years ; this would imply a controlled dividend of 
£100,000 for the next three years. Suppose, further, that 
since the close of the last financial year this company had 
increased its issued share capital by £250,000, by the issue 
of 250,000 £1 ordinary shares at 40s. per share, ranking pari 
passu with the existing shares ; would it then be entitled to 
pay 10 per cent on the paid up issued capital as increased— 
that is {125,000 a year during the period of control ? This, 
Sir Wilfrid reveals, is the intention of the White Paper. But 
surely, this covers one point and uncovers another. In the 
example given by the Issuing Houses Association, the new 
shares were issued on terms that were likely to be close to 
the market price of the shares—a 54 per cent yield basis on 
the latest dividend, or a § per cent yield basis on the con- 
trolled dividend. What would happen to dividend limitation 
if they were issued well below the market price ? 


Sir Wilfrid’s reply says explicity that it is an increase in 
paid up capital that determines the adjustment of controlled 
dividends, and not the total cost of the new shares including 
premiums : 

The intention of the White Paper is that where an existing 
company has issued new shares since the close of its last 
accounting period, regard should be had to the paid up capital 
of the company, and not to the price at which the shares were 
sold to the public. 

This decision is obviously bound to raise once again the 
vexed question of new issues on bonus terms. Evasion of 
limitation could easily be contrived by issues of new shares 
at, or close to, par, if these were permitted when the existing 
shares stood at high premiums. Thus, to be effective, limita- 
tion will have to be accompanied by new instructions to the 
Capital Issues Committee that are bound to lead to conflict 
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between what the companies and the issuing houses wos 
consider a reasonable price in prevailing marke: conden 
and the Chancellor’s apparent determination to make ig 
dends the one component in the national incom: thes: a 
not be increased. _— 


Reply from Industry 


The Federation of British Indystries’ statement oq 4 

Poss . * VE 

Chancellor’s dividend freeze and price contro! Proposals js 
couched in unaccustomed but suitably strong language I 
stigmatises the Government’s present policy as “ negative 
irresponsible and harmful to the nation’s long-term interests” 
The main reason for the country’s present ills, including 
the adverse balance of overseas payments, is simply thy 
“the total output of goods and services in this country j 
insufficient to maintain the present level of consumption 
(including capital outlay).” The only remedies for thi 
state of affairs are to increase productivity and reduce cop. 
sumption. The FBI rightly claims that there has been) 
notable increase in productivity in manufacturing industry 
since the war—and rather unkindly reminds the Governmeni 
that the greatest scope for further increases at th 
moment lies in “higher output of coal, more efficien 
operation of transport and quicker turnround of shipping” 
Higher productivity in manufacturing industry itself depends 
on incentives, flexibility and the installation of new pr 
ductive plant and machinery. The Government's preset 
policy of placing the economy in a straitjacket of restric. 
tions seems aimed at “ the removal of almost every incentive 
other than the desire to survive.” The dividend freeze, now 
laid on top of exorbitant taxation, will gravely impair 
industry’s ability to raise enough capital even to maintain its 
present level of operations ; the freeze is also “bound to 
influence British capital to seek an outlet overseas, militate 
against the investment of foreign capital in this country, and 
shake confidence abroad in our financial stability.” 


The effect of the dividend freeze in reducing demand wil 
be insignificant ; as the FBI points out, the proportion 
of total income represented by recent increases in dividends 
is negligible. The Federation believes that the mos 
desirable way of reducing demand would be by way of a cut 
in Government expenditure on non-defence projects. Thi, 
it points out (possibly putting its tongue some way into 
cheek), would not only have valuable direct effects—it would 
also create “a psychological background towards restraint. 
There is nothing in the FBI’s statement that is exactly 
new, but it is all to the good that the most responsible 
British public organisations should lay aside their customaty 
air of detachment at this time and make their proper protss 
at the Government’s purely political antics. 



































* * * 


Comments on Treasury Control 


The fourth report of the Committee of Public Account’ 
provides a valuable discussion on Treasury control of expe 
diture—a question last reviewed in authoritative detail 
Sir Edward Bridges in his Stamp Memorial lecture some 
months ago. The report shows that the Committee had the 
benefit of Sir Edward's views on this subject at three of its 
sittings, together with a Treasury memorandum reviewing the 
changes that have been made in the control of public expendi 
ture since the early "twenties. In the shortest terms, the 
present forms of control rest upon direct Treasury respom* 
bility for examining and approving proposals for expenditur 
but responsibility for execution and administration of proie 
once approved is primarily in the hands of the departmet 
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THE BOOM 
oynting officers, who are in fact the permanent heads of 
departments. The Public Accounts Committee accepts 
essential soundness of this present division of 2s: aaa 
ity ; but it points out that the accounting officers, hough 
y have a certain responsibility to the Treasury which in 
ory appoints them, owe their main constitutional respon- 
ility to their own ministers. The report, therefore, empha- 
s the need for defining and strengthening the link between 
. ounting officers and the Treasury. The Committee also 
* BBBB..; to the special position of the principal finance officer 
each department, and suggests that these posts should be 
nded as among the most important in the departments, and 
wt the officers holding them should be encouraged to put 
ward their views on all matters of finance to Ministers 
i accounting officers before decisions are reached. 


The Public Accounts Committee never indulges in any 
reme forms of expression ; but the fact that its very broad 
clusions have a somewhat flat ring should not be allowed 
ynderrate their true importance. The Treasury staff has 
atly expanded, but in the last forty-five years Government 
senditure has increased nearly forty-fold ; 

"The fact that a far larger proportion of the national income 
is spent by Government Departments obviously makes it 
desigable that the control of expenditure should be as exact 


T° fe oe 
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al ss ever, But the broadening of the functions of the Treasury 
. from those of a department concerned principally with géod 
ny housekeeping to one seeking to guide the whole economic 
nt trend of the country must mean that it directs proportionately 
he less of its attention to ensuring efficiency and economy in 
nt departmental spending. The question that presents itself 
” is whether this development has been allowed to go too far. 
ds r its part, the Treasury claims that its control is more effec- 
0- ye than it was thirty years ago. The Public Accounts Com- 
ft ittee has its doubts on this claim ; and they will certainly 
K- widely shared. 

ive 

1" * * * 


ore Public Money for Films 


ite Contrary to the recent impression in the trade that no 
ad re Government moriey was to be put into backing British 

m production, the National Film Corporation last week 
tl eved permission to borrow a further {£2,000.000 to 


te venture in this fashion. Mr Gaitskell’s statement after 
és recent agreement on Entertainments Duty 

ost I believe that provides a real opportunity [for the produc- 
“tt ton side of the industry] to get om a paying basis without 
of hy lurther assistance from Government 










S apparently to be interpreted less stringently than the 
iD industry surmised. 

Given the ill-assorted pattern of Government policy on 
‘, this further advance is logical enough. The last of 
NFFC’s £6,000,000 was lent to film producers some 
tks ago : and until repayments from the proceeds of films 
wn begin to flow in on any substantial scale—perhaps 
' spring—the corporation would have been able to dis- 
se no further doses to remedy the pernicious anaemia of 
film industry. If the Treasury considers that British 
m production deserves to have some {10} million over 
‘above its commercial earnings returned to it over the next 
as ie years, it presumably intends that production should 


ble 


ye M have to come to a halt in the meantime. But the dis- 
by ution of the producers’ share of the Eady fund js -of 
mm ey a slow business, since it must follow upon receipt 


the the box-office proceeds of the film. Eventually that ma 

a “ over from the NFFC the main burden of ceaeeriag 
tht Hi'sh film production, though the Eady scheme is theoreti- 
idi- 'y due to end in thtee years. Sir Shawcross 
th: ‘ Week disclaimed any taste for the much-publicised 
ni indamental reorganisation” of the film industry that his 
re} “cessor never quite found the time for: Mr Gaitskell, 


ects th the approaching review of Entertainments Duty, will 
tal € his chance, 
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The NFFC has attracted two comments in the latest re- 
port of the Committee of Public Accounts: in both cases 
part of the responsibility lay higher. The Committee men- 
tioned that in December, 1949, having been informed by 
the Board of Trade that the rate of interest on future advances 
would be raised from 2 to 24 per cent, the NFFC brought 
its bank balance up to nearly £390,000 to meet loans that 
it was already committed to make in the next few months 
at rates it could not increase. The NFFC has always 
claimed. that it is run on a commercial basis and did so in 
hastening to cover its forward commitments. In the circum- 
stances, the Board of Trade and the Treasury, which sanc- 
tioned the larger advances, ought presumably to share the 
responsibility. The same point applies, to some extent, to 
the Committee’s criticism of the {3,000,000 loan made by 
the NFFC to British Lion Film Corporation, Ltd—a loan 
formally repayable by the end of October this year. The 
corporation was brought into being largely to make this loan, 
which was its first transaction ; but the Committee pointedly 
questions whether the Corporation should have advanced so 
large a sum of public money to a private film company 
ee insisting On some participation in the company’s 
control. 


* * * 


Film Dollars as Before 


Practically no change has been made in the form of the 
Anglo-American film agreement in renewing it for a further 
two years. It is still based upon allowing American com- 
panies to remit home in dollars $17,000,000 of the rentals 
their films earn in Britain, though a very slight change has 
been. made in the “bonus” arrangements that came into 
force last October. Under these the American companies 
will be able to remit further sums in dollars up to 33} per 
cent of any money they may spend in British film produc- 
tion or in buying American distribution rights of British 
films. Under last year’s agreement, the proportion was 
23 per cent. 


The American industry has recently been spending in the 
region of £2,000,000 a year on British production or on 
British film rights. Therefore the net financial advantage 
of the new agreement may greatly exceed $500,000 a year 
in dollar remittances. Some advantage, however, will 
accrue to them from the decision that their earnings under 
the Eady bonus scheme may also be remitted: this was 
agreed about a month ago, in advance of the renewal of the 
rentals agreement. The Eady scheme, which distributes a 
levy upon exhibitors’ proceeds from higher seat prices 
between the Exchequer and producers of British films, will 
cover those British quota films made in this country by 
American companies. Their producers thus stand to gain a 
share of the British Film Production Fund ; and from the 
extra payments made on behalf of other British films some 
commission may accrue to American distributing companies 
operating in Britain. The size of these extra earnings will 
depend entirely upon future prospects at the box-office, 
under the new admission prices, and opinion in the trade 
is sharply divided about these. Should the public attend 
the cinema as frequently, however, without too much 
transference to cheaper seats, there are chances that the 
share of American producers and renters from the Eady 
fund might possibly reach $6,000,000. The tiny con- 
cession in the dollar bonus for British production, 
incidentally, is not generally —* to induce American 
companies to make many more here: they still tend to 
consider British production time-wasting and inefficient. 


* * * 


Saving and Spending 
The British public seems once again to be imposing a 
higher rate of holiday spending on top of the rising swell of 
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spending in general. The National Savings figures are 
perhaps less of a guide to general trends this year than they 
were last, since the higher yield on the new savings certificates 
is still impelling some money into the movement from other 
savings media ; sales of savings certificates amounted to £66} 
million in the past seventeen weeks of this financial year, 
compared with sales of only £29 million in the equivalent 
weeks of 1950. Nevertheless the savings movement has had 
to report a net excess of repayments over receipts of £47 
million in the last three months, only £500,000 less than in 
the same period in 1950 ; the net deficit reported in the two 
weeks to August 4th alone was {12.7 million against {12.1 
million last year. 


The movement may be able to improve upon this per- 
formance in the autumn as a result of the concessions 
announced by Lord Mackintosh on Thursday. The Govern- 
ment has agreed to raise the limit on individual holdings 
of Defence Bonds from £2,500 to £3,500 on October Ist, 
and to raise the limit on individual deposits at Post Office 
and Trustee Savings Banks from £2,000 to £3,000 at some 
unspecified future date. The effect of this on the weekly 
national savings figures may be marked if any liquid funds 
held off the stock markets in present conditions of uncer- 
tainty come to find a temporary home—and capital security— 
in these two media. But the effect of the new concessions 
in diminishing spending is unlikely to be great. 

The figures for the note circulation also tell a story of 
increased spending. At the end of May, before the holiday 
rush began, the active note circulation stood at £1,332 
million, compared with £1,287 million at the end of May, 
1950. In the ten weeks to the Wednesday after the Bank 
Holiday the efflux of notes into active circulation amounted 
to £62 million, compared with less than £43 million in the 
same ten weeks last year. Although there have been signs 
that some retail stores are not enjoying the same heavy 
turnover as they experienced last spring, these figures suggest 
that spending in general in this country has not yet reached 
the fringe of the recession that America and certain 
Continental countries have reported for more than three 
months past. 


aa * . 


Permitted Company Migrations 


In a written reply in the House of Commons last week 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer revealed the classes of trans- 
action that will be exempt from Section 36 of the Finance 
Act—the section that lays down that Treasury consent must 
now be sought for any emigration of a United Kingdom 
company and for the issue or transfer of shares in any over- 
seas subsidiaries of United Kingdom companies. The Chan- 
cellor in effect announced that open general licences will be 
given to three classes of transactions that would otherwise fall 
under this section. First, any company that is incorporated 
after the passing of the Finance Act and that has more than 
§0 per cent of its issued share capital subscribed by non- 


‘x residents will be allowed to transfer its residence abroad if it 


wishes to carry on an entirely new trade or business. 
Secondly, overseas subsidiaries of a United Kingdom com- 
pany may still issue new shares when full consideration is 
paid in cash or acquisition of assets ; this permission does 
not, however, extend to cases where an issue of shares would 
involve loss of control over the subsidiary by the United 
Kingdom company. Thirdly, general permission will be 
given for the transfer of shares in an overseas subsidiary from 
one company in the United Kingdom to another, provided 
that this transfer does not involve loss of control over the 
subsidiary. 

These general exemptions may go some way to remove 
the purely technical defects of Section 36. The first of them, 
however—that relating to companies incorporated after the 
passing of the 1951 Finance Act—seems destined to open a 
stable door after the horse has already been driven out. 
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Thanks to Section 36 itself no company Operating oy 

is likely to be registered in Britain in future.” fy 
Parliamentary answer the Chancellor also announced . 
machinery for dealing with any exemptions from Sectin 4 
that are not covered by the Treasury’s open venera| 
In straightforward cases the Treasury will pass tadons 
itself: In others the issue will be referred to an advisg at 
with Lord Kennett as chairman, and Sir Kenneth Swan, K¢ 
and Mr B. H. Binder as members. But the quality of th 
panel cannot make amends for this pinchbeck legislation 


* * * 


International Bank’s Reserves 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Dey, 
opment had another successful fiscal year in the tyes 
months to June 30, 1951. Its gross income, exclusive g 
$6,383,543 received by way of guarantee commission and w 
aside in the special reserve, amounted to $28,202,542 g 
nearly $3,000,000 more than in 1949-50. Its net inoue 
amounted to $15,156,947, compared with $13,698,398 i 
1949-50 ; the whole of this net income was placed to genen! 
reserve, which was thus raised to $42,155,217. In addition 
the special reserve, built up out of the once-for-all guarame 
commission of I per cent charged on each loan, has risen 
$20,125,748. These impressive figures testify to the increy. 
ing activity of the Bank and to its success in skating dex 
of bad debts. 


During the past year the Bank made loans totaling 
$297,080,000 ; this brought its total commitments at Jur 
30th to $1,113,525,000, of which $691,727,129 had actual 
been disbursed. It replenished its resources by two new bond 
issues in the year, the first of $50 million in three per cm 
25-year bonds in the United States and the second ¢ 
£5,000,000 34 per cent 20-year sterling stock in London. I 
also sold $5,017,496 of bonds previously received from bor 
rowers to institutions in Canada, Europe and the United 
States. Its membership has increased by one during the yer 
—Poland has dropped out, but Ceylon and Pakistan hur 
come in. The only defaulters on gold capital subscriptions 
the end of the fiscal year were China and Czechoslovakia. Te 
Bank has thus reached its fifth birthday without any of tk 
serious blots on its escutcheon that some people had foretdld 


* * * 








Refinery Sulphur 


By the time the general shortage of sulphur began to 
recognised, late last year, Britain’s refinery programme wi 
well advanced. But the oil industry has since displayed 
marked ingenuity in adapting plans to take this incident 
difficulty in mid-stride. This week Shell announced th 
installation at the Stanlow refinery of a sulphur recovery plat 
that will recover 10,000 tons of elemental sulphur a yet 
It is also putting in an acid plant that will operate partly by 
converting waste sulphuric acid sludges into fresh acid. 
plant is designed to fulfil the complete acid needs of tt 
Stanlow refinery from the acid sludges and from 5,000 tots 
a year of the recovered sulphur. But for the present, in viv 
of the general demand for elemental sulphur, the compély 
proposes to market all its recovered sulphur, and make up 
own acid requirements with acid manufactured outside from 
less scarce alternative materials. ~ 


A similar contribution to general sulphur supplies 5° 
be made by the new Fawley refinery, which is now begit 
ning to come into operation. It is intended to erect# 
by-product plant that by the end of 1952, when the = 
is approaching full throughput, should recover sulphur # : 
rate of 12,000.tons a year. Normal refinery process 
Fawley necessarily involve the extraction of sulphur from 
Middle East crude which has a high sulphur content: 
six months ago, when the general shortage of sulphur be 5 
acute, the decision was taken to add certain equipmet! 
complete the full by-product recovery plant. 
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TOBAGCO: & 


the 17th century 

$55 ~~ there were over 6,000 
tobacco plantations 
in Devon, Somerset, 
Gloucester and Oxford 
alone, a state of affairs which .~= 2242 
led the Virginian planters to 9 ~="22: 
make an agreement with the 































English Treasury by which they 
paid a duty on Virginian 
tobacco in return for the pro- 
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a SS. 


hibition of tebacco cultivation 
in England, Thus Virginia 
gained an outstanding position 


2a BF 


in the trade, and it was not 
until the early years of the 20th 
century that Southern Rhodesia 
entered the lists against her. So 
successful was the experiment 
that teday Salisbury is probably 
the biggest tobacco market in 
the world. 

Full and up-to-date reports 


- ie on 
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ee 


from our branches in Southern 


ant Rhodesia on market conditions 
eat or commercial undertakings in 
y by 


the country are always obtain- 


able on request. Enquiries are 
tons welcomed by our Intelligence 


Department at the address given 
below. 


- BARCLAYS BANK 
se (DOMINION, COLONIAL & OVERSEAS) 
. 54 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 











































Built of golden Ham Hill 
stone, Barrington Court 
is the final expression of 
pure Gothic design in 
secular work. It belonged 
to the Norman family 
of D’Aubigne from the 
thirteenth century until 
Sir Giles D’Aubigne had 
his estate confiscated for 
joining in the insur- 
rection against Richard 
III. It is situated about 
ten miles South-East of 
Taunton, and is now in 
the care of the National BARRINGTON COURT 

Trust. (Property of the National Trust) 





Martins Bank has branches throughout 
England and Wales, the Isle of Man and 
Jersey. You are invited to call upon the 
manager of any branch, who will be 
pleased to give you full information 


about the various services available. 


MARTINS BANK 
LIMITED 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 68, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE: 4, Water Street, Liverpool 2. 




















When you go abroad 


Lloyds Bank will be pleased to advise you about 
exchange regulations and will deal with the necessary 
applications for travel money. In approved cases, 
Letters of Credit, Travellers’ Cheques and permitted 
amounts of foreign currency can be supplied. These 
services are available at any branch of the Bank. 


Let LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests 
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Fawley is a special case among British oil refineries, 
in that its processes use no sulphuric acid, while the 
refining industry as a whole is a small but important 
consumer. Oil refining in Britain has been taking only 
about 65,000 tons a year, but this quantity has been 
classed as “essential” for allocation purposes, and the 
industry is receiving 100 per cent of its requirements. British 
refinery consumption of sulphuric acid for each ton of crude 
processed is at present not much less than twice the American 
refinery consumption, largely owing to the fact that acid- 
treated lubricating and white oils now form a much larger 
percentage of total refinery products here than in the United 
States. With the opening of new refinery capacity, British 
consumption of sulphur for each ton of crude may be 
expected to fall and possibly drop even below the American 
figure: and this, with the eventual increase in throughput 
that is planned, would indicate eventual acid requirements 
not much greater than at present. Whether sulphur recovery 
from refinery gases and possibly from residual oils will be 
generally adopted is still uncertain: estimates of the sulphur 
commercially recoverable have varied from about 30,000 to 
80,000 tons a year. - Up to three tons af acid can be 
made from a ton of sulphur: so that it seems probable 
that the industry will be able to make itself considerably 
more than self-supporting in sulphur for acid. Much will 
depend upon the success—and the comparative costs—of 
current projects to produce acid from alternative raw 
materials during the next few years. 


Limited Improvement in Stocks 


The building up of stocks of raw materials in May and 
June, as shown in the latest Digest of Statistics, reveals a 
partial rather than a convincing improvement. The bogey 


- of nine months ago—sulphur and pyrites—is now less 


menacing. Sulphur stocks are nearly up to the level of June 
last year, and pyrites stocks show an increase compared with 
that date. Softwood stocks have begun to reflect increased 
imports. On the other hand, stocks of steel and of steel- 
making materials have markedly fallen in the last few months, 
Zinc, lead, cotton and wool also show an appreciable decline. 
Stocks of virgin zinc in this country are the lowest since the 
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| 
j Se eee See EG 
} Dec. | { i 
| June | Dect); March! April | May | June 
ne - a ' i aa te aa ae ees a rte 2 hn ea Sea | 
Coal. ......... | 000 tons | 17,217 | 12,933 | 13,942 | 10,814 | 11,264 | 11,781 | 13,842 
Celt <5 6085s » 2,605 | 2,211' 1505 930) 904 993! 1,258 
Re Sere a 1,275¢| 1,162 997 848; 800] 62] ... 
Pig iron® .... it 52% 515| 472 319) 26; 217! 185 
Iron & steel scrap} rd } 813; 839 618 408 | 379! AS; «328 
Softwood ....’. | 000 stds. | 416 | yo; 217} 202) 215; 245 
Tih, éS5 «tin dics | 000 tons; 62) 53! 3% 35; 32 32 
Copper .....<. } Pe 130 125; 104; 109; #115 108 
Fe SEE ae 51 %| @) 33) 3 21 
See ee a 161g) 13-2) 88) 18] 191 BO] L 
j 1 i | 
Rubber ....... ee oi i) 3] -4@ 46 45 
Sulphur....... i *e 100 118 | $1 85 ; 96 113 
Pyrites ....... * 84 75| 70 75 | 88 
| { . 
Wool....ccsis. | mm. fb, 296; 27 200' 192; 173} 161 
Cotton... 24... | 000tons; 291; 297/ 285, 280;- 283; 265 
Wood pulp.... | wed 389} 276! #277| «245; 26) 237 





* At steel works or blast furnaces. 
+ Including certaim items excluded from June, 1950. 
t Including producers stocks which were excluded from January, 1950. 


end of 1947. Stocks of raw cotton are lower than at any 
time since 1948—a fall that is justified by expectations of 
greater supplies from the new crop. Raw wool stocks are at 
the lowest point since the war ; a seasonal fall in wool stocks 
is normal at this time of the year, but never before have 
stocks touched such a low level. Copper stocks remain 
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steady and there is a slight improvement jn ;j, Tl 
Government holds 22,490 tons of lead, 36,000 tons of con 
and 3,000 tons of zinc abroad. Pee, 


* * * 


Consumption Trends 


A comparison of the average consumption of these 
materials in the first five or six months of 195: and aye, 
consumption in 1950 is shown in the accompanying table 
The lower consumption of iron and steep scrap js naturally 
accompanied by an increased consumption of pig ing 
Industrial consumption of coke has increased only modesty. 
the main increase is represented by merchants’ dispos 
which probably reflect the building up of stocks by domes 
consumers. Consumption of copper, lead, tin, rubber 
cotton and softwoods has increased; on the other han 
consumption of zinc, sulphur, wool and woodpulp has hes 
restricted by inadequate supplies. A comparison betwee 
stocks and current rates of consumption again emphasis, 
the difficulties of the steel industry. Iron and steel scrap 
stocks represent less ‘than two weeks’ consumption, coq. 
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; Average 
Average | Jan. to \verage| Jan . 
| 1950 | May 1950 | May 
| f Wi 1%] 
Celi ; . 5199 S66°t Tin.......... 1:94¢ 2-10 
Pig iron....... '  143* 154* | Rubber ...... 4-22* | 4-61" 
Iron &steelscra 197* 187°) Sulphur...... 391+ | 29-4 
Softwood 000 | Pyrites§ ..... 1T-1t | 11-4 
standards)... 85-88t; 88-76t| Wool (mn. lb.) 45:2+ Bt 
2 SES Ee 19-7¢ | 15-2t | Cotton....... 8-72 | 88g 
Copper........ | 27-8+ | 28-1t Wood pulp... 29-49" 28.4 
Lene 5 hie. | 43-6¢ | 14-9F | 
* Per week. t Average for first - 
Tt Per Month. § For acid producti: 





pared with an average of over three weeks’ consumption in 
1950 and nearly five weeks’ in 1949 ; pig iron stocks at sted 
works and blast furnaces cover little more than a singe 
week’s consumption compared with over three weeks a 
1950 and nearly four weeks’ in 1949. Stocks of tin a 
sufficient for less than a month’s consumption ; but larger 
supplies of Malayan tin are expected in the coming months 
and low stocks need cause no anxiety. Lead, zinc and woot 
pulp are sufficient for about two months’ consumption; 
stocks of lead are much lower in comparison with consump 
tion than they were last year. Copper, rubber and silt 
woods are sufficient to meet about three months’ cot 
sumption ; sulphur stocks would last for nearly fou 
months, pyrites for more than five months, wool for fout 
months and cotton for seven months or more. The mos 
critical of the threatened shortages of last autumn hat 
caused discomfort, but not disaster. They have given "YJ 
to new problems—shortage of steel-making materials at! 
of coal—that may not be so easy to solve. 


® + * 


Oil Plan at Work 


The plan of action 19 American oil cot 
panies to circumvent the effects of the shutdown of oil pre 
duction in Persia has now been approved by the Petroleul 
Administration for Defence and by the Department of jus 
in Washington. The facts of the world oil situation © 
which the plan has to deal were outlined in a ‘cading 
on July 21st. The precise way in which the plan will wr® 
make good the loss of crude oil and refined products '™ 
Persia has not been revealed ; = plan” is ot oo 
apt to describe a framework within which effective re 
now be taken to solve the problems that were described 
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Oi fires the furnaces of heavy industry. Oil 
detergents lighten the housewife’s task on wash-day. 


Home and factory—both depend on the working 


tfliciency of oil. By bringing new plant into operation 


and improving on existing techniques, Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company contributed in 1950 forty million tons of 


oil products to the world’s supplies. 


Anglo-Iranian 
Oil 


COMPANY, LIMITED 





THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF 
THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 
ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD. 
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A credit to your business 
...@ Credit to your desk 








Dictaphone TIME-MASTER leads 
both in efficiency and looks 


BUSINESS MEN all over the country have found their ideas 
about office dictation changed over-night by the Dictaphone 
Time-Master. In terms of speed, ease and smoothness of 
working, Time-Master simplifies their whole office day. 


But at the same time, Time-Master is such a neat 
machine—a trim streamlined beauty you can be proud of 
on your desk. 


So small. The complete Time-Master is only 4} ins. high, 
slightly larger than a letterhead, and light enough to be 
easily portable. 


So efficient. Time-Master records on Memobelts, ex- 
pendable plastic belts that give uniform, crystal-clear 
recording, yet fold flat for mailing or filing without damage. 


So dependable. Time- Master retains the tested 
Dictaphone principle of cylindrical recording and is backed 
by the Dictaphone reputation and service. 


ONLY THE TIME-MASTER OFFERS ALL THIS 
1. Streamlined machine, only 4} ins. high, slightly larger 
than a letterhead. 2. Uniformly clear recording and 
reproduction. 3. Uniform back-spacing, immediate place 
finding. 4. Simple automatic operation. 5. Mailable, 
filable, expendable Memobelts, low-cost plastic medium. 
6. Nation-wide service, Dictaphone dependability. 


Write for TIME-M ASTER literature to Dictaphone Co. Lid. 
Dept. O., 107 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


DICTAPHONE 


Regd. Trade Mark 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING MACHINES 


MADE IN GREAT BRITAIN. Branch Offices: BELFAST BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL CORK 
DUBLIN GLASGOW LEEDS LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE 
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weeks ago. The essential fact is that joint action by the lead- 
ing American oil companies now becomes possible, and 
without such action no solution would be conceivable. They 
will now be able to work out among themselves arrangements 
for the joint use of tankers, the avoidance of cross hauls, and 
the sharing of storage space and distribution facilities. 


The object of these emergency measures is to replace the 
460,000 barrels a day of refined products and the 150,000 
barrels of crude oil that has been lost from Persia. The 
immediate concern is to replace the aviation gasoline and fuel 
oil that has been lost—both critical and scarce products. 
According to figures calculated by the British Overseas 
Petroleum Supply Committee that have been published in 
the United States, it appears that in August the deficit of 
660,000 barrels a day caused by the loss of Persian supplies 
has been made good to the extent of 550,000 barrels, of 
which half has been bought from American sources in the 
United States, the Caribbean and the Middle East, and half 
has come from increased output by British-owned companies. 
On these figures, it would seem that the dollar cost of the 
oil that has been bought from American sources must be 
running somewhere between $25 and $35 million a month, 
according to the proportions of crude oil and refined products 
that have been bought. 


PF * * 


Cotton Wages and Costs 


~ 


This week’s agreement upon a wage increase in the 
cetton spinning industry means that spinning operatives have 
secured a I1§ per cent rise in their wages for the whole of 
1951. A meeting between weaving employers and employees 
was due to take place after The Economist went to press: 
general expectations in Lancashire were that the weavers, 
who had asked for a 10 per cent increase upon their present 
wage rates, might receive § per cent, bringing them into line 
with the spinners, 
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In December, after extremely short negotiations the 
spinning and weaving unions obtained a 10 per cent incre 
to run from the beginning of this year. The spinning — 
tiations concluded this week, which took much lon 
reflecting the changed business expectations in the indesse 
give the employees a 5 per cent increase On Current canine 
from the beginning of September. In addition, a sum equiva. 
lent to 5 per cent of operatives’ earnings during the fry 
eight months of this year will be paid to them in the week 
before Christmas. The employers’ organisation js reluctant 
to call this “a Christmas bonus” as many people in Lang. 
shire have done, because payment of such bonuses has lop 
been a controversial issue in the industry, and some tad 
panies paying such bonuses have in fact left the organisation 
In fact, it amounts to making the wage increase retrospective 
for the whole year. The total cost, for the spinning side of 
the industry, is estimated at about £2,000,000 this year, ff 
similar wage concessions are to be expected for the weavers 
the rise in manufacturing costs may well be such as to cancel 
out any of the economies effected by the fall in prices 
American cotton that Lancashire is confidently expecting, 


* * * 


Next Stage in Aircraft Design ? 


In the development of jet aircraft no really larg: 
machines have yet appeared. Designers have now at their dis- 
posal jet engines of great power and much improved fuel 
consumption that might carry a bomb-load from bases in 
this country as far as might be strategically necessary. But 
the bombers that have so far flown are all within the medium. 
range category. The de Havilland Comet and the Avr 
Canada Jetliner still remain the sole attempts to design civil 
jet aircraft with an economic payload. Nobody connected 
with civil aviation would be prepared to say that with the 
500 m.p.h. Comet, operators have reached the maximum 
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It is easy enough to boast about 
good teamwork. But it is a 
fact that at Hoover Limited the whole 
organisation does function as a well- 


Relations between staff and manage- 
ment have always been particularly 
happy; there is excellent co-operation 
between one department and another; 
and most of those holding high positions 
in the Company today have worked 
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their way up together, and can look 
back over longeyears of fellowship in 
joint endeavour. 

Hoover teamwork is, however, not only 
a source of gratification to members of 
the team itself. It is of considerable 
benefit to the public at large. For with 
out it, Hoover products and Hoover 
service could not possibly be maintained 
at the present high level, or be raised (0 
even higher standards in the future. 
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speed or range desirable ; nor have guided missiles reached 
such a degree of accuracy that they can replace —— 
bombers for many years to come. The absence of large, 
high-speed aircraft to meet these needs is almost entirely 
due to the fact that the high speeds and cruising altitudes 
that are a pre-requisite of jet engine performance have pre- 


sented the airframe manufacturer with a number of design 


problems for which there is no easy solution. 

Very roughly speaking, those difficulties centre around the 
means by which drag—the air resistance to the passage of 
the aircraft—can be kept to a minimum at speeds closely 
approaching the speed of sound, This is largely a matter 
of wing design. The thickness, span, chord and the degree 
of sweep-back of the wing all bear a fairly well-defined rela- 
tion to each other and to the gross weight of the aircraft. 
But the design of wing that will best embody these propor- 
tions is still a matter for experiment. A. V. Roe Ltd. is the 
company that has probably carried out a more detailed and 
persistent programme of experiment on this aspect of air- 
frame design than any other. Since 1949, the company has 
been flying the 707 series of small research aircraft with 
delta wings. In place of the conventionally thin, swept-back 
wing of jet aircraft, such as the Supermarine and Hawker 
high-speed fighters, the wing sweep-back is much more pro- 
nounced and structural strength is obtained by filling in the 
space between the swept-back wing-tip and the fuselage. 
The wing thus forms a solid triangle.” On this new surface 
the designers have fitted the controls that normally form 
part of the aircraft’s tail (glways a source of drag) ; and of 


$ the conventional tail there remains nothing but the upright 


fin that still performs the function of a rudder. The third 
of the series, designed for operation at trans-sonic speeds, 
made its first flight only four weeks ago. 


x 


Not all designers would agree even with Avro’s basic 
premise that the delta wing is the logical design for large 
high-speed aircraft, and there is a considerable body of 
evidence to show that the removal of the tail raises problems 
as well as solving them. Like Avro, many. companies 
have built small experimental aircraft to test advanced 
theories such as these. The de Havilland 108, for example, 
which was also tailless, had a profound influence on the 
design of that company’s aircraft; one outcome was the 
fixing of a conventional tail to the Comet. 

Whether Avro have succeeded in overcoming all the dis- 
advantages associated with a tailless delta aircraft will not 
be known until trials of the high-speed 707 have been com- 
pleted, but in the slower version the company has un- 
doubtedly overcome one of the most serious objections. It 
was generally believed that the delta form was not stable in 
slow flight. This apparently paradoxical requirement for 
@ high-speed aircraft is necessary if it is to take off and land 
on runways of acceptable length. The company recently 
gave a convincing public demonstration of the slow-flying 
performance of the 707. Both in slow level flight and in 
landing, the pilot, by keeping up the nose of the aircraft, was 
able to use the large wing surface as a means of braking. 

Avro have also been flying an experimental four-jet version 
of the Tudor for more than a year, the purpose being to 
get data on the performance of large airframes with jet 
tngines. These experiments, taken in conjunction with those 
of the little 707s, must have given the company good grounds 


for its confidence in following this controversial line of 
development. 


* x * 


Allocation for Wool? 


The wool committee in Washington is still in the throes 
. ixcussion about a possible international allocation scheme. 
= United States continues to be the chief supporter of 

Cation—not, it seems, because wool is a vitally important 


x 
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war material nor because of its high price, but because so far 
all the commodities for which allocation has been accepted 
in Washington are those in which the United States is either 
directly or indirectly interested as a producer. In other 
words, America has made all the sacrifices but has nething 
to show in return. For this same reason Britain has come to 
regard wool allocation as a necessary measure to strengthen 
the hand of the US State Department in its domestic 
conflicts, though Yorkshire is still opposed to any interfer- 
ence with normal market procedure. Australia, however, is 
not yet convinced by this argument. 


If any such scheme is to come into operation in 1951-52, 
agreement will have to be reached soon. Various versions of 
an international allocation scheme have already been worked 
out for final discussion once the principle has been accepted. 
But the most difficult task will be to fix the range of prices 
at which the different grades of wool will be bought and sold. 
Wool producers claim that present prices, which are not 
much above those before the invasion of Korea, do not repre- 
sent their true level. The United States on the other hand 
considers that the fantastic rise that took place between 
September 1950 and March 1951 was caused almost entirely 
by countries scrambling to amass stocks. Neither of these 
contentions can be proved or disproved until the new selling 
season has been under way for some little while. But then 


it will be already too late to introduce international alloca- 
tion. 


One interesting prospect, however, is that for the first time 
since the wool market was reopened after the war available 
supplies of wool for next season will be larger than the 
current rate of world consumption. The postponement of 
the New Zealand sales last March (they will be resumed next 
week) and the withdrawal of wool from sales in Argentina 
has meant that some 85 million Ib (clean) of wool has been 
held over until the new selling season. Total supplies avail- 
able in 1951-52 should, therefore, exceed 2,400 million Ib 
*(clean) whereas world consumption has declined from 2,650 
million Ib (clean) in 1950 to an approximate annual rate of 
2,350 million Ib this year. These figures do not necessarily 
indicate a fall in wool prices. In the first place trade stocks 
in all countries are very low, and, secondly, defence require- 
ments will have to be met from available supplies, and they 
could easily absorb 100 million Ib. 


* * * 


Record Rayon Output 


Rayon producers have confounded textile prophets with 
the sharp rise in yarn output that took place in June. Pro- 
duction of yarn reached 34.9 million pounds, the highest 
figure ever recorded. It was made up of 19 million pounds 
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of continuous filament yarn and 15.9 million pounds of 
staple: Output has been recovering steadily from the low 
levels to which it fell in February and March, but in the 
face of a 20 per cent cut in prospective acid deliveries, the 
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industry could hardly have been expected to surpass its 
previous production record as it has now done. 


There are two main causes for this achievement. The 
chairman of Courtaulds, in his speech at the company’s 
annual meeting, pointed out that the continuous research 
carried out on production processes has made possible a 
number of raw material economies. This trend towards 
higher efficiency in material utilisation can be expected to 
continue. The second cause was the active search by users 
of sulphuric acid for sulphur and sulphuric acid to supple- 
ment their official allocations, In the second quarter of the 
year 15,454 tons of acid were imported, the first time this 
material has ever been brought into the country on such 
a scale. Imports of sulphur from Eurepe have also risen. In 
the first half of the year 7,654 tons were imported from 
countries outside the United States and the Commonwealth. 
None came from those sources in the same period last year. 
It is not possible to say what proportion of these imports 
went to the rayon industry, but it must have been consider- 
able. 


This is a hand-to-mouth method of maintaining output, 
and no one can say for how long it will continue. The price 
of the imported sulphuric acid has been described as 
“ fantastically ” high, and the price of sulphur imports has 
been rising. Imports from the United States average less 
than {14 a ton for the first half of the year. Imports from 
other countries during the same period worked out at nearly 
£48 a ton: the average price paid in June was nearly 
£57 a ton. Purchases have been made wherever stocks of 
sulphur or sulphuric acid was to be found; there is no 
guarantee, therefore, that they can be repeated: 


Partly because of these impromptu purchases, and partly 
by drawing on stocks at the rayon factories, output of rayon 
in the first half of this year reached 187,600,000 pounds, 
only 1,500,000 pounds less than in the second half of 1950. 
This compares most favourably with output in the first 
half of 1950, which was 182,200,000 pounds. Since the 
beginning of 1950, however, a considerable amount of new 
plant has come into operation, and while output reached its 
seasonal peak in June, it falls sharply during the following 
holiday months. The figures suggest, however, that with 
good luck and continued ingenuity the rayon industry may 
be able to ward off the worst effects of the sulphur shortage 
until its own plants start production of sulphuric acid from 
other raw materials in 1952 and 1953. 


* * * 


Sharp Rise in Radio Exports 


Radio exports in the first six months of the year were 
almost 40 per cent higher than in the same period of 1950, 
exports of radio receivers, valves, components and capital 
equipment together amounting to {10 million. More than 
half of this was accounted for by the sale of valves and 
components. The demand for these has been expanding 
steadily since the war, as many countries that were formerly 
importers of complete radio receivers began to encourage 
their own local radio assembly plants. The start of rearma- 
ment last autumn also led to a noticeable increase in the 
size of foreign orders received by British component manu- 
facturers, the purpose of which was not always clear, since 
the quantities involved often appeared to be out of all pro- 
portion to the markets’ known rate of consumption. 


These attempts to foster local radio industries do not 
seem to have been entirély succes$ful. The restrictions that 
have been in force in many markets on the import of com- 
plete receivers—restrictions aimed directly at British exports 
—have been relaxed considerably in recent months, and the 
result has been a very marked rise in British receiver exports. 
British prices are highly competitive, and in the first half of 
the year 220,757 receivers, valued at £2,100,000, were sent 
abroad compared with only 123,428, valued a~ {£1,200,000, 


‘productivity is far more valuable than exhortations ® 
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in the same period of 1950. Sales to one marker only. 
South Africa—rose in value during this period {rom £4¢4y 
to £198,091. y 

There are also signs that the British radio 
now be able to develop television exports. 
transmission is starting in several countries and British many, 
facturers are receiving a number of orders for receivers from. 
these countries. One company, Pye Ltd., has even succeedag. 
in breaking into the United States market fo; televisiog. 
transmission equipment. Two-years of market research have 
made it clear that British manufacturers can sell at prigg _ 
as much as 40 per cent below those of thei; Americag 
competitors, so long as the equipment is moditied to meet 
American practice and suitable arrangements can be made 
for distribution. The company has taken initia! orders fgg 
more than $300,000 worth of equipment. 


Exports are still only a modest proportion of the industry 
total output—in 1950 they amounted to £18 million worth 
out of a total product valued at £75 million. But they may 
be the means of preventing unemployment that might other. 
wise follow from the effect on home sales of the increasad 
purchase tax. Component makers in particular must rely og 
exports to maintain employment when production of domestic 
receivers is eventually curtailed by defence production, sing 
military equipment generally calls for far fewer components 
in proportion to iis value. 


industry yi” 
Small-scale 


* * * 


Telling the Worker 


A new and somewhat refreshing feature of the produe 
tivity report published recently by the Ang!o-American | 
Council on Productivity for the steel, iron and non-ferrow 
valve industry is a special chapter called “ Recommendation 
for the man in the works.” This, goes beyond the constant 
tributes to “a different economic climate” and “ produc 
tivity-mindedness ” of earlier reports. The team singles 
out three major points to impress upon the industry's 
workers. It points out that Americans do not work harder, 
but work more consistenthy, with a minimum of lost time 
It suggests that, as in America, wherever a man can operate 
two machines at one time he should do so. It adds that any 
man who can do a given job should be allowed to, so thata 
middle-aged man might be allowed to enter a valve plant and 
work up to “ skilled” operations whether he has served a 
apprenticeship or not. 


The report does not suggest that this difference in attitude 
of labour is the only or the decisive factor that makes 
American productivity in the valve industry “ greater tha 
but not double that in the United Kingdom.” [t instances 
the greater use of mechanical handling, the better utilisatioa 
of machine capacity, the introduction of special-purpox 
machines where necessary, the wider use of power devices, 
and the use of welding techniques for fabrication as technic 
measures contributing to higher American output. On the 
managerial side, it reports that American valve plants employ 
proportionately far more professional engineers, techniciats 
and draughtsmen than British companies do, and that clost 
contact between to ment and the company’s staf 
and workmen is maintained there. The industries also diffe 
considerably in scale: the American has wget 
roughly {60 million ly, against the British indus 
£18 million, and has he evens advantage of larger batches 
of most lines of valves. Nevertheless, pressing home the 
specific action that British workmen in given industries~ 
and their trades unions—should be able to take to increas 

















general terms, a fashion in which these cog je 
have sometimes tended to join. It en aps hardly pear 
saying that writing a chapter u ese points 

elegantly st, fairly’ technical three-and-sixpenty 
report cannot be described as pressing them home. This 
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alias JACK SCRAP 
(MAY BE IN HIDING OR DISGUISED) 














Bring your detective powers to bear on the 
arch for scrap and yau’ll probably unearth tons 
it disguised as old plant you never use or 
idden in out of the. way corners of your 


farehouses, stockrooms 
d yards. 





" 
| 
| 


The new steel eve 
dustry needscan bemade 
om the old steel it has 
me with. Find all you 


en. Round it up. Turn 
in, 


Speed the 
SCRAP 





our scrap merchant will help 
th dismantling and collection. L__ 


‘sued for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE by -the 


British Iron and Steel Federation 


STE ° 
EL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, 8.W.1 


“BOTH WAYS” 


This hardy evergreen of life assurance, 


designed specially for young men, is 
more than ever the policy of the moment. 


Let it help to smooth your road through 
the years of endeavour ahead. You will 


put yourself under no obligation by 
writing for full details to 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ FUND 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
Lendon Offices: 28 Cornhill, B.C.3 17 Waterloo Place, 8.W.x 


























THE GLASGOW SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
THE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
and 


The Glasgow and West of Scotland 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


announce the following courses 
for the 
Session 1951-52 
(October, 1951 to June, 1952) 








For individual students 


One-session full-time courses in the following subjects : 


WORKS MANAGEMENT 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 





For students sponsored by employers : 





Full-time courses, each of 9 weeks’ duration on 
WORKS MANAGEMENT and LABOUR RELATIONS 


Commencing on 
October Ist, 1951, January 14th, 1952, April 16th, 1952 


Enquiries for further detaifs should be addressed to : 
The Royal Technical College, 
Department of Industrial Administration, 
George Street, Glasgow, C.|. 
or 
The Glasgow and West of Scotiand Commercial College, 
Department of Business Adrfinistration, 
Pitt Street, GLASGOW, C.2. 














On the job for 158 years 


Behind the glow of molten metal in a Newton Chambers 
foundry are the steady hands and cool nerves of men 
who understand iron. Like their grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers before them these men have achieved a 
toughness, a cheerfulness, a sureness of touch, which typify 
those who work with intractable materials. Upon the skill of 
such men depends the quality of Newton Chambers’ castings. 
At Newton Chambers every present-day development rests 


an the sure foundation of 158 years of hard-won experience. 


Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING, EXCAVATORS, INDUSTRIAL 
AND DOMESTIC HEATING APPLIANCES, FUEL ECONOMISERS, [ZAL 
AND OTHER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. 
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of anyone’s cigarettes (even your own) is not, 
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virtue. To the hasty tempered it may be a Sedative, 
to the forlorn it may be a solace; it may make th 
worried carefree, it may make the careless cm 
less; for the pessimist it may be a counsel of hope, 
for the optimist it may be the confirmation of 
a dream... But even if your cigarette jp F 
SOBRANIE never defend it on grounds of morality 


or necessity. It is mere pleasure undiluted—and ig 


these sad times that is surely warranty enough 


*% & *& Sobranie ‘Virginia’ are 
made by the makers of Balkan 
Sebranie who have been making 
perfect cigarettes since cigarette 
smoking first began in this 
Country over seventy years ago, 





+ Ha Vig Ay oo 
~ Can they all hear 
what you say at once? 


Managements’ contact with their employees must not weaken as the 
business grows in size. The personal touch, so essential to productive 
co-operation must be preserved. Through T.R. Internal Broadcasting 
the voice of Management, carrying announcemens. instructions. 
encouragement, praise or advice, can be heard by everyone throust 
out the premises at the same time, No one need leave his job and 
the speaker remains at his desk. Everyone saves time and the per 
sonal link is preserved—but T.R. Internal Broadcasting can do '¥ 
more than that to speed the day’s work for you. Spend a profitable 
moment now to write for full particulars 

Internal Broadcasting, 


Internal Telephones, 
Time Recorders installed 


speeds production | guarantee by Teepe 





SERVICE and maintained under 
Rentals Ltd. 
—that's TR. Sere 
; , Longon 
WRITE TO INF. £23 KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND adapting yp nite 


ged 
pas 


$.W.7, OB YOUR NEAREST BRANCH—1I4 THROUGHOUT (OL, 
KINGDOM... ALSO JOHANNESBURG, CAPE TOWN, PARIS 
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pviously a case in which the team would be wise to 
ice a summarised and simplified version for factory 
sumption—and perhaps to raise the specific points with 
trade unions while agreement within the team is still 


’ oa * * 
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io ounting Terms Explored 

be It was a welcome move when in 194§ the Institute of 
wrered Accountants and the National Institute of 

re snomic and Social Research: entered into informal dis- 
ions to promote closer understanding between accoun- 

“ rs and economists. Yet the fruits of the first labours 

r the joint committee are disappointing. Its first task 























sto examine the main accounting concepts and to marry 
terms commonly used both by accountants and by 
omists. This essay* in terminology and in the basic 
unting structures of the profit and loss account and 
ance-sheet in which the various accounting concepts are 
mbled, presents a very useful discussion. But it has 
jently brought agreement no nearer between economists 
accountants when they talk of “capital,” “ cost,” 
preciation” and “valuation.” = 


e report of the joint exploratory committee of the two 
fies records this disappointing conclusion quite frankly. 

true significance of the main accounting concepts, it 
flares, rests on the principles to be applied in assessing 
isions for the depreciation and depletion of fixed assets 
i also of changes in inventories. These principles them- 
es rest on the conception of “ maintaining capital intact ” 
the effect thereon of the instability of money as a store 
value. It has not been possible to reach agreement on 
s fundamental matter—for reasons that the report makes 
irely clear. The accountant—or at least the accountant 
) follows the guidance of the Institute in this matter— 
ferstands that the maintaining of capital intact means the 
servation of the money capital subscribed by the pro- 
tors of a business. This amounts to a doctrine that 
ges against incomings should be based on cost ; and the 
bedy for depletion of capital in the real sense—which is 
Bt the economists have in mind when they talk about 
taining capitil intact—is to be sought by setting aside 
More generous slice from profits to reserves. The 
ort serves a useful purpose in setting out in gréat detail 
I clarity the essential differences of approach between 
two sides; its truly disappointing feature is that it 
ls that economists and- the leaders of accounting opinion 
8 far removed in their thinking on fundamentals. 


= OL Ss 


* * * 


and-over at Barrow 


Transfer of the Barrow iron and steel works from the 
mistty of Supply to the Iron and Steel Corporation is 
; frst action under Section 28 of the 1949 Iron and Steel 
; t. This section empowers the Minister, after consultation 
; the Corporation, to hand over to it “on such terms 
the Treasury shall decide ” any property or rights held 

Government departments in steel-making activities. The 
chase Price for Barrow, in what will presumably be a 
, transaction, is still being discussed between Ministry 


i t Corporation. 
/ he Barrow works was purchased outright by the Ministry 
ve ing the war in order to maintain the maximum possible 


Production: full operation of the plant was becoming 
“onomic, and part of it might otherwise have been closed 





x fm Some concentration of its activities must inevitably 

sei 5 ae $n 

er vo Accounting Terms and Concepts. Cambridge Univer- 
. 8. . 
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be the policy of its new owners: steel production from its 
seven small open-hearth furnaces is likely to be restricted 
to that required to feed the hoop mills, which offer prospects 
of being reasonably profitable. These are being modernised 
at a capital cost of £150,000. It is still perhaps an open 
question whether these mills might not most economically be 
run on billets bought from outside. In the event the 
opportunity is being taken at Barrow to test a new pro- 
cess for continuous casting of billets, which obviates the 
rolling of ingots into billets for the hoop mill. Some labour 
will be displaced in coming months, since shortage of raw 
materials may dictate the shutting down of two of the seven 
steel furnaces. Maintenance of production at Barrow by 
the Ministry, at a loss, always had some connection with 
the difficulties of alternative employment in the area. The 
United Steel Company, which managed the works for the 
Ministry and will continue to do so for its parent Corpora- 
tion, is discussing with the trade unions the timing of this 
rationalisation within the plant. 


No general policy appears to have been adopted by the 
Ministry concerning the transfer of all its interests in the 
steel-making field to the Corporation. It still owns a plant 
near Glasgow that includes certain electric steel furnaces, 
but this is being retained as primarily an engineering works. 
Another small steel works near Leeds has now been closed 
down: in a mixed bag of other assets in steel the Ministry 
and other departments have holdings in a ferromanganese 
plant and certain iron ore mines. Any further action under 
Section 28 of the Act is likely to be piecemeal, and this may 
suit the Corporation. In the long run the Minister could 
require it to take over such plant, but it is assured of full 
consultation concerning each specific unit before being 
obliged to acquire plants that the Ministry generally was 
forced to take over because they could not be run 
commercially. 


Shorter Notes 


Steel production in July was heavily affected by raw 
material shortages. Output fell to an annual rate of 
13,317,000 tons, compared with a rate of 16,007,000 tons the 
month before and of 14,367,000 tons in July, 1950. ‘Fhe 
month, of course, was affected by holidays: but the fall from 
the month before was half a million tons more this year 
than last. At the end of June stocks of scrap at steel works 
and blast furnaces were down to 328,000 tons, compared 
withs839,000 tons at the same time im 1950 ; and ore stocks 
have hardly recovered from the low level to which they fell 
in the spring. The industry is hopeful, however, that the 
worst effects of this year’s stringency may have been passed. 
Though scrap imports have fallen away, iron ore is arriving 
in better quantities, and the home scrap drive is producing 
perhaps 10,000 tons a week—perhaps largely from inside the 
industry itself. The Federation 1s still confident that the 
steel output target of 16 million tons in 1951 will be 
achieved. An equally pressing problem in the next few 
months, however, will be the rebuilding of stocks of scrap 
and rich iron ore to a safe level for winter steel output. 


* 


With the notice that the interim dividend is maintained at 
8 per cent, P and O Steam Navigation Company recommend 
a §0 per cent scrip bonus on the existing {4,592,518 deferred 
stock. The new stock will not, however, rank for payment 
of the interim dividend. As last year the company raised its 
total distribution from 12 per cent to 16 per cent, the 
standard. dividend on the old capital for the current year 
would have been 14 per cent, but on the increased capital 
it would appear to work out at 94 per cent. The announce- 
ment caused a jump of 3s. in the deferred stock to 66s., at 
which price the yield is £4 17s. per cent. 








£1,100,000, as a specific reserve against the 


yield £5 6s. 8d. per cent/ 
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Company Notes eg ICES AN 
LDS 
British Clues and Chemicals.—This com- risk of a fall in the present very high prices a : 
pany’s report for the year ended April 30, of wood pulp and other raw a 0 carried British Funds | Price, P Yield | Cong 
1951, is satisfactory and impressive. Trading as stocks, and £350,000 to assets reserve. quarsateng Stocks |g * Aug. | Vilp 
profits have exceeded those for the previous Ordinary shareholders receive the modest sum ” 1951 ‘sh 
year’s record by over 50 ‘per cent, and turn- of £64,050, and the carry forward is increased REESE : a 
over has substantially increased in-all depart- by £225, 523. =o pont 2 ..| 101A | 1, ey ‘a 
ments. Exports, particularly to North It is interesting, though perhaps not sur- War Boras 24%; 104 | oly, >t 6) iy 
America, have considerably expanded, and prising, to note from the statement that the — Mar. 1, 1952-54 "lode gta 
the company now claims to have customers Years to March 31, ugnoduer G0. 8%) JOl® | 101% 016 | ins 
in no less than 80 countries. 1950 1951 War Bonds 24%...) 101°! 101j* 0 15 « 
Ordinary dividends for the year have been — profit (a) Semen eeeneenenees 382,545 1,770,611 Aug. 15, By, 56 . ) 18 ° 1% 
a SUCKS os ca ccibnceddedednse 260,129 296, 1 F > 101 1014 "a 
increased from 25 per cent to 30 per cemt— Taxation ...... 02... .cc een eeaees 454,172 2,181,860 *"Yone'is, i96a-67 || ' TT 
the latter on a larger capital. Fortunately Group earnings for ordinary ...... 341,986 289,573 Nat. Defence 3%...| 102} 1024 ban ies 
for the ordinary stockholders, the final, of, § ae ee apne’ hegees 66,000 64,050 July 15, 1954.58 fr : 25 
ae ; . ne pecific revenue reserves ........+ 622,850 1,450,000 war ee 103 103 ae 2 
rather, “ second interim ” dividend of 25 per Added to group carried forward ...Dr 354,014 225,523 Oct 15, 1985-59 Sh O18 Sis 
cent was declared just before the announce- ait ordinary shares at 57/6xd yield £3 os 6 6d. om 10 per cent. ings Bonds 3%.| 974% 974° 2 } H a 
ment of the dividend “freeze,” but it would - “ ’ (a) After charging taxation, depreciation and debenture p hing. 25, 1985-68 97 mit fit 
ig a if the proposed legislation interest. Apel aos ' * 3 3 : oS 
on dividend limitation is passed in its present : Sg % | 44 239 
form, the standard aia. dividend Pa next predation 95 mbarapcint comeiaptes, 6 Sae7 Agel 15, 1959-69 | : 20 0lsm 
; . small proportion of the total profit, which Ties. | on | of | 2 8 
ned would prove to be little more than about grises mainly from increased efficiency, larger. Aug. 1, Toss 6a 119 7/340 
kl = Surg aig: —— for capital production and sales of paper, operation of oo ae ae} HOSE | 1058 1M 5/54 
uses, this year an st year. the mills mare nearly to full capacity and the — Savings Bonds 3%./ 924° 92)* 2 9 R a 
Years to April 30, increased activities of the converting com- ae. See 2 0Ul 3p 
3 1950 1951 os Savings 26%) WH | SH 25 35 gy 
Consolidated earnings :—~ panies in the group. May 1, 1964-67 20313 ; 
Trading profit .........s220s06 144,657 1,114,249 Although, through no fault of the company, Victory Bonds 4%.| 1033* | 105f¢ 1.5.1 3 
Fetal Moo. .ivs cc's ts css Seced 745,626 1,115,152, the ordinary shareholders must be feeling Sept. 1, 1920-76 
Depreciation ..2..........+00s ° 91,306 125,552 4... Sa Bonds 5%.| 893° 89 286 5 
nip aaa ype 3,000 470,000 distinctly sore, they can at any rate have the Aug. aS 1965-75 | 2 12 1: 
Geoup fay Lei ord. stock. . 140 217,S11 satisfaction of create that its — as 4% sae 9% | 98) 2 20/4] 
ape ons h a nee . , ' rearmament is proceeding on sound lines. novel 
parent! ng cde ier cn = e598 This conclusion evidently explains the rise in “"Eaean 34% 1961), oe | Sh 2 1 see 
Added to general reserves and the shares from 50s. to 60s. on the figures. Treasury Stk. 26%.| 65§ | 65f 20 3\suy 
carry forward ........:+-000 150,748 125,937 (after Apr. 1, 1975)| 
Cons. balance sheet analysis :-— . * Trea Stic. 3%. .| Tt if ) 10/39 
Staak eanets, tase. Sapeee jation . + 1,008 = a anes 8, 1966)| ; 
Stocks uennieor 497,664  '509,290 George Newnes.—Although group trading hk mere.) Ol oe Tt 
oo a tax reserves certificates at ee profits for the year ended March 31st Redemp. Stk. 3%..| 844 54; 4 9) 50 
Reneevin oa coitnxssritendeve SURE SIS eenpunted 09 £959 914, as sgninet £997,207 whee tg. |, 2 
4/- Ordinary Stock at 26/-xd yields £4 ies 4d. per cent. for the previous year, the statement by the {after Dec. 1, 1952) wie 
The accounts call for no special comment, Chairman, Sir Frank Newnes, is by no means Brit Hct Bice) sit | sit ia s tiie 
except that the replacement reserve has been 0n¢ Of unalloyed optimism, and deserves care- ““Aprit 1, 1968-15 "22 15m 
prudently doubled to £160,000, the general ful study. While the increase in profits is a Brit Elect. 3%Gtd..| We | 8%" 2 5 7/3 0M 
reserve has been brought up from £300,000 Considerable achievement, it might well have © ,, M415 308 Gia op | 6; 02 04 SHM 
to £475,000, though, of this amount, £100,000 been greater but for various adverse factors Nov. 15, 1976-79 2 oO 1,30 
represents a transfer from the contingency during the year; these included heavy set- Brit. Tpt. ve Gtd..| 83¢ | 84) 27 9/58 
reserte. backs in earnings on certain of the periodicals BE og A ae, Gta a} 9 2 + sian 
The company’s present position is unques- 93 2 result of the dispute in the London print- April L. 1968-73 221/30 
tionably prosperous—thanks in some measure iM industry and the effect of the recent Brit-GasGid 3%..| 85% | 85) 0 $f ott 
to the rearmament programme—but, in the ‘imcrease in the selling s of newspapers," Yas Gad mi os | of 119 4 3B 
opinion of the chairman, the future remains UPon the sales of general periodicals, In this Sep. 10, 1969-71 “| 119 1/58 
obscure. His remarks on prices are worth latter respect, there are some signs of Brit. Iron & Steel d eas isle 
careful study: “I cannot escape the feeling improvement now to be seen. On the other if 15, 1979-81 | wel ia 1 sisee 
that raw materials and commodities in general hand, the book side of the business was most (6 To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. To laustd 
are being raised to price levels which cannot Satisfactory and “ considerable benefit” is qn hy calculated after allowing for Ut 
continue indefinitely and that a reaction may Claimed from the first full year of marketing %. 6a. ia £. (9) Assumed average life 15 yeas 1m 
come earlier than some people expect.” Sir the new “ Chambers’ Encyclopedia.” NE 
Roger Duncalfe is, however, confident that | The most serious problem at present is the - “Div. | Av. - Val 
the company will give a good account of unprecedented rise in the price of paper. Pad) Di. Price, | Price | coll 
itself, “whatever may befall.” But for the During the past financial year the rise was Mths. | Years Ofek Aug. 1, | 
possibility of a compulsory reduction in next about 45 per cent, which the company was to | to a 
year’s dividend, ordinary stockholders could able to meet by adjustments in production  26/1/51/26/1/51 ‘ rs 
reasonably expect to share in the expanding nd by increases in selling prices and adver- % Ansio-Am.io/-| % | 8a 
fortunes of the company that they own. tisement rates. Since then, however (and 3 | 36 |Anglo-Iran {1 ; a 
this will, of course, affect the current year), 20 | 17%} |Assoo. Elec. {1 85-8 EM 
© the steep rises in paper prices at the begin- 2+) % oe gag La ony | 3/6 1o 8 
ning of May, and again more recently, have 354 146/10) 6 Fg 
Reed (Albert E.).—-There should be jubila- added no less than £600,000 to the group’s 29/- 9 
tion among Treasury sportsmen at bringing paper bill. There have also been increases . = 6 4 8 
down so rag Fe bird, so soon after the start im the cost of printing and other items ‘of +s 
of the battle. Here is a company whose gross production. The inevitable reperéussion has 22 Hate 
trading profits have almost quadrupled, yet, been further increases in the company’s sell- 17 445 Fe 
in obedience to the White Paper, the divi- ing prices, but Sir Frank admits that there is 12 1 rats ; 
dend is frozen at 10 per cent, the same as still “a wide gap unbridged.” 20 5/- | 8 
the previous year. The mild statement that The accounts, though they make very satis- a Pr 6 ‘2 
the directors consider that “the available factory reading, do not call for any special 12 il P- al :4 
profit would justify a higher rate of divi- comment. In the profit and loss account, 32 | 32. iimp. 4 | 5 3% 
dend,” would, in normal circumstances, be a transfers to group reserves total £322,350 if ht fi 52/6 ; 
masterpiece of understatement ; now it will (£324,100), including an increased allocation 15 15 ; oF ha 
amuse nobody save perhaps Dr Dalton. of £120,000 (£80,000) towards paper cost a Fi f 62/6 |58 
The preliminary statement for the year equalisation, and £69,850 to pension funds. oS | a5 |B Jonneon 10 42/6 T 
ended March 3ist shows that after The balance sheet shows a healthy position,  12ét 9-7f" "Shell" Stk. £1.) 85" “ 4 
taxation £2,181,860 (£454,172), depreciation maae net current assets amounting to 3 | % geet raver 1. oot | He ‘. 
£296,136 (£260,129) and debenture interest £2,331,917, against £1,995,978 for the ee et betel 88 (38 
£16,866 (£17,059) the net remaining figure is vious year. 60 U.SuaBetong {1 5° ts S30 
up from £382,545 to £1,770,611. Of this On the distribution of 20 per cent, which iat a Woolworth 5/- . 43/6 | 46/3 41 
total, however, the large sum of £1,450,000 will also be the standard dividend, the 10s. tal bonus. (2) Yi 
(£622,830) is allocated to reserves, comprising ordinary a now standing around 37s. 6d., wee. *— Sere sat bonus 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 






















































CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 
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T — 10,816 | N lame Cate 
. Treasury rpaee ; at. Savings Cert 
For the nded August 4, 1951, total Po neng 3% Def. Bonds... 195 | 24% Def. Bonds... 465 
venue ¥ 6,000, against ordinary expenditure Of | 72. Reserve Certs. 13,244 | Other Debt -— RETURNS 
4,016,006 ues to sinking funds £540,000. Thus : Internal . $17 
i ; d allocations Spe + oes rue ge othe ah 4 
scruet 1, 1951, is £72, compared wi External ...... 
cert 068,000 for the corresponding period of Geese 19,840 eee 
pre’ _—— remenpenee 
24,255 | 21,111 ISSUE DEPARTM 
pRDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE dy = 
AND EXPENDITURE FLOATING DEBT | Notes Issued:~ | Govt. Debt... 11,415,100 
"Receipts into the (£ million) | ImCirculation 1393,944,413| Other Govt. 1409, 828,504 
punt | InBankg. De- Securities ..; 
i {£ thousand) : Trea 8 ways & Moses | Tress. | ooo.) | partment .. 31,412,410 | Other Secs... 643,299 
‘sti: Tapril 1, April 1,) Week | Week Advances De- ( 
Revenue mare, } 7950 Ags 4 ended | ended Date FRR SNE eG Re RES et Float- | than gold)... . 3,515,097 
1951-54“ ae rg by © | Be of| by | ne Amt. of Fid——— 
ad Ug..| Aug. T Public | *~ | Debt issue ....... 1425, 006,000 
Aug. 5,Aug. 4) 5, | 4, ender’ Tap Depts. | ef Banks Geld Coin and Vu, 
op | 2950 | 1952 1960 | 1951 la Bullion (et 
aa evs esa 271,011 308,03 17,814 19,004 ing. § 3140-0 1934-9] 374-4 405-0 | 5854-3 | BS PE 356,823 
w-tax 128,00@ 28, : 100, May 5} 3220-0) 2040-3] 439-0 319-5 | 6018-8 
state, etc., Duties 180,000 66,050, 72, 2,600 3,400 co 3213230-0 2015-2] 448-6 319-5 | 6013-3 1425,386,823 | 1425, 356,825 
amps 55,000, 17,565) 22, 1,200, 1,400 19] 3230- : ; : : 
veon oa Sean 6 ss 230-0 2035-1] 436-4 319-5 | 6021-0 
oe Tos 312,650 °bOey 600) 8,900 | |, 26] 3230-0 | 2043-5] 434-8 319-5 | 6027-9 
Dther Inland Re 500 "50 5a... oie June 2]3230-0 2046-0] 427-7 | 8-25 | 329-5] 6031-4 BANKING DEPARTMENT 
vecialContributs 1,50@ 2,070 1,26 100 60 * 2 $220-0| 2114-4 570-4 om 320-0 | 6024-8 4, f 
a -0| 2090- -. | 345-0 | 6041-2 x 
pat Res, at aT aro soe Sao | Bal Seog) atn:1| seek a's | Seo | Goco's | Qi nn gRERORW| Gor. S- eder as 
ustoms 950, 500) 292,346 325,593}17,255 9,449) ” 30]. 5352-2 353-0 | 0-5 | 344-5 | 6050-3 | Public Papas ees Discountsand 
cise .. 720,500) 259,400 274,895) 38,764 46,082 July 7)3220-0 2155-1] 342-8 344-5 | 6062-4 | ia Treas. 5,905,332 a: “* Prac} 
eee pene a » 1443230-0 | 2129-1] 373-2 344-5 | 6076-8 | Special Acel. 257,958 “res — 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


PARKLAND 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


MR GEORGE F. HANSON ON THE 
FALL IN WOOL PRICES 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of the Parkland Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, was held on August 7th at Brad- 
ford, Mr George F. Hanson, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: ; 

The profits of the Parkland Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, which after taxation 
amount to £168,223 for the year to February 
28, 1951, are slightly better than those for 
the previous year, which were £162,751. 
This is almost entirely due to increased turn- 
over resulting in an improvement in the 
trading profit. On the other hand, the 
charge for taxation is higher because of the 
increased rates of income tax and profits tax 
and because last year there was a credit of 
£27,475, being over-provision for taxation 
for earlier years, whereas this year the credit 
is £7,137. 

In the consolidated profit and loss account 
the comparison is greatly affected by the 
introduction of the profits of the new sub- 
sidiary in the figures for this year. The 
group surplus for the year, after deducting 
taxation, is £297,305, against £174,194 in 
the previous year for the smaller group. 





BALANCE SHEET 


The present position of the group as a 
whole can best be seen from the consolidated 
balance sheet and the comparison with the 
figures of a year ago is again very materially 
affected by the introduction of the new sub- 
sidiary. 

The reserves now total almost £900,000, 
made up of capital reserves £268,873 and 
revenue reserves and balance on profit and 
loss account £628,607. The increase in the 
total of the reserves since last year has been 
substantially augmented by the introduction 
of the reserves and profits prior to acquisi- 
tien of the new subsidiary, the total of which 
is considerably more than the premium we 
had to pay when we bought the Ordinary 
capital of the new subsidiary. 

You will also notice from the directors’ 
report that it is proposed, subject to your 
confirmation, that the reserve for variation in 
raw material prices and the trade investment 
reserve should both be transferred to the 
reserve for contingencies so that there will 
be one reserve against contingencies of all 
kinds. 

Current assets at £2,696,278 are more 
than twice the current liabilities of 
£1,198,058. You will observe that stocks on 
hand this year are very much higher at 
£1,891,372. This increase is due to the 
aggregation of the stocks of the new sub- 
sidiary with those of our former group, to 
the rise in the price of wool and also to a 
further improvement in production, These 
stocks represent goods in process of manu- 
facture from the raw wool to the finished 
cloth and were almost entirely against orders 
on hand. 

For last year our Ordinary dividends 
totalled 20 per cent. and since then the 
Ordinary capital of the Parkland Manufac- 
turing Company, Limited, has been 
increased by £44,000 by the capitalisation. of 
reserves. 

The introduction of the new subsidiary 
acquired out of our accumulated resources 
has broadened the field of operations and 
earning capacity of the group and your 
directors have had this prominently in mind 
in recommending a final dividend on the 
Ordinary shares of 20 per cent., less tax, 
which, with the interim dividend of 5 per 


cent. already paid, will make 25 per cent. 
for the year, compared with total Ordinary 
dividends of 20 per cent. 

Since the date of our balance sheet there 
has been a sharp fall in the price of wool 
and the transition period from high to lower 
prices will be a difficult one. Your directors 
are confident, however, that our new and 
modern machinery will enable us to produce 
our cloth very economically and efficiently 
and this will stand us in good stead during 
this transition period. Afterwards when 
trade has settled down on the new levels it 
will be much healthier because once again 
worsted cloth made wholly of wool will be 
within the reach of everyone in this country 
and still more people abroad. This is of 
fundamental importance so far “as our busi- 
ness is concerned. There are difficult days 
ahead, but we are confident that we are well 
equipped to face them. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


W. H. SMITH AND SON 
(HOLDINGS), LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED SALES 
IN ALL SECTIONS 


THE HON. DAVID J. SMITH’S 
REVIEW OF PROGRESS 


The second annual general mecting of 
W. H. Smith and Son (Holdings), Limited, 
was held on August 3rd at the Holborn 
Restaurant, London, W.C.1. 

The Hon. David John Smith, the chair- 
man, presided, and the following is an’ extract 
from his statement which was circulated with 
the report and accounts: I am pleased to be 
able to report that sales have again shown a 
substantial increase in all sections of the 
business of W. H. Smith and Son, Limited. 
This increase is due in part to rises in the 
prices of weekly newspapers, periodicals and 
Magazines, in part to a general rise in the 
price of stationery and fancy goods, and in 
part to a larger number of customers. The 
margin of gross profit has remained steady, 
but the rise in the amount of gross profit con- 
sequent on the increased sales has largely 
been absorbed by rising costs, particularly 
wages. 





DEVELOPMENTS 


During the year under review, W. H. 
Smith and Son, Limited, has agreed to pur- 
chase a large wholesale newspaper, book and 
fancy goods business reviously known as F. 
and G. Pollard (Oldham), Limited. Your 
board is confident that this business, which 
is now operating as W. H. Smith and Son 
(Oldham), Limited, will prove to be a sound 
investment. A new retail shop has been 
opened in Bury St. Edmunds and, in addi- 
tion, several of the company’s shops have 
been renovated and modernised and are doing 
increased business as a result. New book- 
stalls have been opened at two of London’s 
jargest hospitals, Guy’s and the Middlesex. 

As regards our bookstall contracts gener- 
ally, negotiations for renewal of those con- 
tracts are proceeding in a friendly atmosphere 
with the Railway Executive and the London 
Transport Executive. < 


FOREIGN BUSINESS 


The company’s business in Brussels shows 
a commendable increase in profit. In Cairo 
the delicate question of Anais Sevodan rela- 
tions has not made business easier, but the 
wholesale branch there continues to make 
progress, and should soon be operating at a 
profit. 

Export business during the year has in- 
creased by no less than 17 per cent. 


W. H. SMITH AND SON (CANADA) LIMITED 


This subsidiary company opened its first 
shop in Toronto at the end of September 


> 
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Sust 11, 195) 
1950. While it will be some time 
company will be operating a: , rg 
convinced that it will turn our to be’) 
investment, and that, as time 20€s On fn vue 
branches will be opened. ae 


ACCOUNTS 


Turning to the consolidated » 
or § 2 of + Ae Smith and S 
and its subsidiaries, it will be note. 
profit, £1,347,356, before charging 
shows an increase of £27,759. This is fe 
providing an additional amount of £2999 
for depreciation of fixed assets which tefecy 
increased capital expenditure. Highe; tans 
tion has more than absorbed the Increased 
profits. Thus, the net consolidated profit, 
yo hs after charging taxation, shows 4 

ecrease Of £83,239. Dividends Paid by 
W. H. Smith and Son, Limited, to the holy 
ings company absorbed £283,670: the sum 
of £240,000 was transferred to reserves, leay. 
ing a balance to be carried forward 
£181,695, being £4,119 more than wy 
brought in at the beginning of the year. 

From the consolidated balance shee ¢ 
W. H. Smith and Son, Limited, and its yp. 
sidiary companies, it will be seen that the 
total of the share capital and reserves repre. 
senting the funds employed in the combined 
businesses amourited at March 31, 195], » 
£4,237,431, compared with £3,96059 » 
April 1, 1950, an increase during the year ¢ 
£276,841. 

Fixed assets, comprising properties, 
motor vehicles, fittings, fixtures, a 
increased during the year by £319,328 net 
after deduction of depreciation charges and 
sales: the total capital expenditure during the 
year under these headings amounted » 
£418,696. The largest single item under this 
heading is accounted for by the purchase 
the freehold of Strand House, Portugal Stree, 
which is W. H. Smith and Son, Limited’s 
head office. In addition, the surplus of cu- 
rent assets over current liabilities and pro 
visions has increased during the year by 
£32,680. Arising from the increased tum 
over and current trade conditions, the stocks 
and debtors together have increased to the 
extent of £486,731. The loan of £13300 
and the bank overdraft of £58,697 relate » 
our property company, Hambleden Estates 
Limited, and represent a convenient meats 
of fimancing its expenditure on capil 
account. 


DIRECTORS, STAFF AND STAFF WELFARE 


_. Since the end of the financial year Mr 
A. D. Power, a director of W. H. Smith and 
Son, Limited, has retired. from that com 
pany’s board. 

Also, since the end of the year, your board 
has been strengthened by the addition af 
Lord Harcourt. | 

I should again like to pay a warm tribute 
to the staff, whose loyalty and hard work have 
contributed largely to a successful yea’ 
business. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


On May 7th of this year the price of al 
national daily newspapers, with the excepuo® 
of The Times and the Financial Times, ¥8 
increased. It is difficult to forecast exactly 
what effect this will have on profits, ¢s 
when taken in conjunction with recent 
increases granted by the National Arbitrauaa 
Tribunal. 

These are not easy days for running la 
retail and wholesale business, owing to 0 
tinually rising prices, but the stocks held : 
W. H. Smith and Son, Limited, a ye 
healthy condition, and our sales show 
the public continue to have confidence © 
Your board’s main endeavour will be © a 
that confidence _and imcrease 1 wher 
possible. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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: CORPORATION 
. INCREASED BUSINESS 
ayenty-fourth annual general meeting 
be British Match Conporaion 
held on August Sth im " Mr 
ne ne Hacking, OBE. (the chairman), 
‘ pang. ey 
. he following 1s 40 extract from his circu- 
mn, > Sait 
‘ statement : : ; 
~ age ret the Corporation's 
j rerage return On “ 
bang 4 the year, including both 
; diary and trade investments, 1s 9.191 per 
4 as against 9.092 per Cent. last year. 
fr > . Trade —The_ Matches (Control of 
‘ x No. 2) Order is still effective. The 
Oy was a dificult one, but the production 
d- arches at home for the year ended March 
im 1951, was in excess of that for the pre- 


year ; increased COStS, however, have 
than offset any benefit received 

increased production. o 
verseas Inve suments.—I am glad to report 
neral improvement in the position of the 
soration’s overseas imvestments. The 
break of hostilities in Korea has led to a 
sin amount of panic buying im many 
nries, resulting in an imereased demand 
sour Corporation’s products. : 
counts.—This year our gross consoli- 
i profit of £2,393,132 ° is reduced to 
2509, after making provision for 
sors remuneration, audit fees, deprecia- 
and bank interest. The tax relative to 
M42.509 is no less than £1,141,578. 

e consolidated profit amd loss account 
“s increased business . everywhere, 
bch I should emphasise that the increased 
yp profits are a reflection of improved 
Its of the Corporation’s imterests outside 
home match trade. 

he report was adopted, 
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HENDERSON’S 
TRANSVAAL ESTATES 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


¢ thirty-ninth annual general meeting of 
ierson’s Transvaal Estates, Limited, was 
Bon August 9th in London, Sir Joseph 
, K.B.E. (chairman and managing direc- 
. presiding 
b the course of his speech the chairman 
As regards the company’s own 
t, revenue from dividends is increased 
£16,549, while the profit on stock and 
transactions at £18,603 is £13,067 
ber. The total revenue in at 
077 shows an imerease of £29,676 as 
pared with that for the preceding twelve 
ths. The profit on investment trans- 
bns is the highest since 1920, 

balance carried to the profit and loss 
fopriation) account is £103,348 as against 
40 for the previous year. Unfortun- 
» taxation at £48,566 is £23,568 higher, 
ing a balance of profit for the of 
82. We recommend a divi of 15 
am leaving £56,723 to be carried 
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S you are aware, one of the company’s 
H assets is its large interest in the South 
’n coal trade, through its subsidiary 
fontein United Collieries, Limited. 
ts of that company for the 

Y satisfactory results in Spi 


rade due to the shor i 
Sport. 
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' these unfavourable factors wi 
Fey eciensly onerous to affect ad- 
ety the distri 

a. istmibutable profits the 
€ Teport was adopted. 
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BATANG CONSOLIDATED 
RUBBER ESTATES 


DIVIDEND OF TEN PER CENT 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Batang Consolidated Rubber Estates Limited 
was held on August 2nd in London, Mr E. G. 
Estall (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: The estimated crop for the 
year under review was 1,035,000 Ib. Our 


_actual crop was only 812,150. The large 


decrease was due to several factors, namely, 
bandit activities, labour drift to Asian estates, 
and January and February being extremely 
poor cropping months caused by rain. 

The accounts show a profit of £24,374, out 
of which the directors propose a dividend 
of 10 per cent., which with tax reserves, etc., 
will leave a carry forward of some £16,312, 
as against £8,940. 

ard contracts made are 10 tons 
monthly to December next at an average price 
of 23d. per Ib. cif. and 5 tons monthly 
January-June, 1952, at 34d. per Ib. c.i.f. 

Addressing the meeting, the chairman 
said: The distribution of 10 per cent. may 
be considered by some shareholders as too 
little, but it must be remembered that, owing 
to rehabilitation and replanting, which has 
absorbed approximately £24,000 and £17,000 
respectively, the finances of the company are 
not too strong ; in fact, as you are aware, we 
had to approach the Industrial Rehabilitation 
Finance Board for a loan. 

Dealing with the limitation of dividends 
(should it become law) I would say that our 
position is no worse than if we had paid a 
20 per cent. dividend, as companies of 
£100,000 and under are allowed to distribute 
£10,000 gross, which represents over 16 per 
cent. in the case of this company. 

The report was adopted. 





TEA CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


UNFAVOURABLE WEATHER 


The ordinary general meeting of the Tea 
Corporation Limited was held on August 
3rd in London, Mr E. G. Estall (the chair- 
man) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: Weather conditions during 
1950 were generally unfavourable and did not 
encourage a high intake of tea crop. Exclud- 
ing refuse teas but inclusive of 37,513 Ib. 
bought leaf, a crop of 1,330,710 Ib. made tea 
was secured, or some 19,290 Ib. short of the 
estimate. 

Cost of production increased by no less 
than £14,400 and the net realisation for all 
produce sold increased by £26,540, which 
accounts for the increase in the profit to 
£33,862, before iding for taxation, as 
compared with £23,305 last year. : 

Your directors feel that a conservative 

icy as regards distribution of profits should 

continued, bearing in mind that our teas 
now have to be financed for some consider- 
able time,- However, they do feel that the 
past year’s results merit an increased divi- 
dend and recommend a payment of 10 per 
cent., less income tax, so doubling last year’s 
distribution. ee 

The current year’s tea crop is. estimated at 
1,380,000 Ib. tea and the rubber crop at 


185,000 Ib. 

Addressing the meeting, the chairman said 
that the tea crop to June 30th amounted to 
658,391 Ib., at an estate cost of 
26.38d. per ib. 367,243 lb. had been sold 
to date at an average of 32.90d. per lb. The 
58,281 Ib. es _—s te : of 

‘ at an esta’ cos ; 
20.48d. per Ib. 36,856 Ib. had been sold 
to date at an average 


of 41.00d. per Ib. 
report was k 


o 
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JOHN WRIGHT AND SONS 
(VENEERS) LIMITED 


PROBLEM OF RAW MATERIAL 
SUPPLIES 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
John Wright and Sons (Veneers) Limited 
was held on August 7th, in London. 

Mr Leslie Chas. W. Jenkins, F.CS. 
(chairman’ and joint managing director), in 
the course of his speech, said: During the 
year under review the raw material supply 
position has indeed been critical. On several 
occasions the decision had to be made as to 
whether the mills would close down during 
the period that raw material did not come 
forward under contracts arranged. It was 
decided to obtain as much alternative raw 
material as was available in order to retain 
full employment, but you will no doubt be 
aware that such supplies can only be ob- 
tained at heavily increased prices. Further, 
the use of alternative woods to those usually 
purchased for conversion to veneer on mass 
production methods for commercial plywood 
must result in a great loss of yield. 

Having in mind the needs of our cus- 
tomers, your company has honoured all firm 
orders, even though this action, in certain 
cases, resulted in a loss, 

At the moment there would seem to be no 
limit which the price of suitable raw materia! 
can reach. This is due, in the main, to three 
causes: the first being the setting up of mills 
in the countries of origin, then the keen com- 
petition from buyers in foreign countries, 
and the last, but certainly not the least, is the 
lack of freight space from West African ports 
to this country. 


During the war period the company made 
an important contribution to the armament 
programme, and we are already engaged 
under the rearmament programme. With the 
programme of modernisation of our equip- 
— I know we can once again do a good 


INCREASED VOLUME OF EXPORTS 


The current order position is very satis- 
factory in that we have orders on hand to 
absorb all raw material supplies which we can 
see coming forward. During the year 
our exports have increased to some three 
million feet of veneer. Inquiries are still . 
being received. 


During the year Mr L. A. W. Jenkins was 
appointed to be my joint managing director. 
I would like to take this opportunity of thank- 
ing my colleagues, the staff and all factory 
employees -for their good work and for their 
support and co-operation. 

So far as the future is concerned, I can 
give you one assurance, namely, that pro- 
vided your company can again secure a con- 
tinuity as well as an adequate supply of raw 
material, it is now equipped to face com- 
petition from all quarters. The result for 
the year’s working pone 8 profit ol at 
After providing for all charges including taxa- 
tion there pt a balance of £12,722, and 
adding the amount brought forward, there 
is an available balance for appropriation of 
£29,065. A final dividend of 10 per cent. is 
recommended making a total distribution of 
124 per cent. for the year. 

The re was adopted and the proceed- 
ings terminated eo a —— vote te re 
to the chairman irectors, pro 
Mr R. “A. Stevens and ceauiplil be Mr HL 
M. Moore, C.A. 

_ At preceding class meetings of the prefer- 
ence and ordinary stockholders, and at an 
extraordinary general meeting, the p 3 
new articles of association were — 
under which the borrowing 
Senn] ‘were inenessed fenen’ £100,000. to the 
nominal capital of the company. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(/ncorperated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in gmanuer prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 
of 1929 of the Colony 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY Pare uP i. - - - $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - . ~  £6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY Bs as MEMBERS - - - - - $20,000,000 


d Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN AND cuier MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTH UR MORSE, C.B.E. 
London Office : 9, hy ee Street, E.C.3 


London Managers : 8. A. Gray, MO M. Duncan Wallace, H. A. Mabey, 0.B.E. 
BR. ANC HES 
BURMA CHINA (Con) INDIA MALAYA (Con) NORTH 
Rangeon Shanghai Bombay Kuala Lumpur BORNEO (Con.) 
CEYLON *Swatow Caleutta * Malacca Bar adekan 
Colombo Tientain INDO-CHINA Muar Ta 
CHINA *Taingtac Haiphong Penang PHI APP INES 
*Amoy DJAWA (JAVA) Saigon Singapore lloilo 
*Canton Djakarta JAPAN Singapore Manila 
*Chefoo Surabeja Kote (Orchard Read) SIAM 
*Pairen EUROPE Tokyo Sungei Patani Bangkok 
*Foochow Hamburg Yokohama Teluk Anson UNITED 
*Hankow Lyons MALAYA NORTH KINGDOM 
*Harbia HONG KONG Cameron e BORNEO Londva 
*Moukden Hong Kong Hightands Brunei Town UB.A 
*Nankiag Kowloon Ipoh Jesselton New York 
Peking Mongkok Johore Bahra Kuaia Belait San Francisco 


* Branches at present not operating. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bank's Trustee 
Companies in 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 











GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1958/68 
CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
THREE AND A HALF PER CENT REDEEMABLE STOCK 1959/60 


NOTICE is hereby given that in order to prepare the Warrants for 
Interest due October ist next, the Balances of the several Accounts 
in the above mentioned Stocks will be struck on the night of Sep- 
tember Ist, and that on and after September 2nd the Stocks will 
be transferable ex dividend, 

_ FOR BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVER- 
SEAS) (Londen Registrars of the above Stocks). 
G. A. D. HARRISON, Manager. 

Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2, August 7, 1951. 

Wwe is so easy to enjoy; see if you have a natural palate; enter 

the Wine-Tasting Competition. First prize, a week among the 
vines. No charge whatever. Closing date for ist Round is August 
30th! Don’t delay!—Apply The Friends of Wine, 1, Vintners Place, 
London, E,CA. 


\ACTORY, centrally situated in Edinburgh, ‘one of the lowest 
rated cities in Great Britain, presently use as a printing works 
approximately 21,000 square feet, existing use light industria 
purposes, assessed rent £235, derated to £58. No ground burdens, 
electric lift, two loading banks, all in modern condition, approximate 
entry December. Permission to view from and offers to Shepherd 
and Wedderburn, 16, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 


CO ONOMICS, “"Twelve-lecture course planned to explain “basic 

vy) principles of economic science. Evenings 7 to 9. Begins Sep- 
tember 17th, Fee 1 guinea. Enrol now or ask for further 
information.—SCHOOL OF ECONOMIC SCIENCE, 11, Suffolk Street, 
S. W.1. Telephone: Trafalgar 6415. 


~TORY’S of KENSINGTON announce a very interesting importa- 
& tion of hooked Chinese Carpets in really beautiful colours. Sizes 
from 4 ft. 6 in. x 2 ft. 6 in. to 10 ft. 9in. x 9ft. Prices from £5 63. 6d. 
to £44 16s. Also Baluchistan hand‘made rugs and carpets in the 
typical oriental designs and colours. Prices from £8 8s. A worth- 
while sent: whilst stocks last.—Story’s, 49 Kensington High 
Street, London : 


i" ARKET RESEARCH. A large textile manufacturing Company 
SS requires an Assistant for planning work. The duties will include 
the interpretation of statistics and other economic data, the prepara- 
tio. of sales forecasts and long-term commercial development plans. 
Candidates should have a degree in economics and a genuine interest 
in analytical work. Preferences will be given to candidates with 
good knowledge of the vextile industry and experience of modern 
market research techniques. Applications from men and women should 
give fvl details of education, qualifications and experience and will 
be treateu in confidence, Starting salary will be in the range of 
— .—Apply Box 1529, A.K. Advg., 2i2a, Shaftesbury Ave., 


JNDIAN " SOCIOLOGIST-STATISTICIAN, wide experience in 
Socio-Economic Studies and Market Seatuce h in India, Europe 
and Africa, desires suitable assignment in academic or professional 
institution, Prepared to stand journey-cost to join the post for a 
long- term contract. —Box 716 


DAN: 26, single, first-class Honours ‘Degree ‘of cand. oecon. (an 
intermediate degree between M.A. and M.Sc.), seeks post where 
qualifications in Economics, Public Finance, Social Security, 
Sociology, and Statistics would be an asset. Fluent English, 
German, knowledge French. Able writer. Social and international 
outlook.—Possible offers to Box 719, 








AYTONS Wine Merchants, 2a. Duke Street ‘(Mainchester Square), 
W.1, are also party caterers. Welbeck 8808, 1864, 














The Economists’ Bookshop Ltd.—— 
caters for specialists and students in 
Economics and the Political and Social Sciences 


11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, Aldwych, W.C.2 















- THE ECONOMIST 


’ Aoguse Hi, I" 


DEN NORSKE CREDITBAN, 


Established 1857 





Capita: 
Pai 
d-up ig OSLO, 
Kr. 
52.600.000 NORWAY 





Branches : Arendal, Brumunddal, Flisa, Grimstac Kongsvinger. 

Larvik, Lillesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor, Skarnes, Tonsben, 

Every Description of Banking Business transacted 
Correspondence invited. 

Telegraphic Address: _ Creditbank.”’ Telephone: ~ 42 18 20 O44" 








ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Applications are invited for three posts in the Provincia 
cultural Economics Service, Starting salary £400-£500 according | 


ee and experience. Applicants should possess g » 
‘gree in Economics and/or Agriculture and if appointed wil 
required to take part in investigational work in farm Managemegl 


and enterprise costing.—Applications, in writing, to the Secr 
School of Agriculture, Cambridge, with names of two re ferees } 
later than August 20, 1951. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH W a7 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNW 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer and Organist 
Tutor in Social Science at the Dalversity College of South Wa 
and Monmouthshire, Cardiff, to be responsible for the Diplom 
Social Science. Candidates should have an Honours Degree a 
experience of social work, The starting salary will be at a pe 
in the range of £550—-£ p.a., according to qualifications 
experience,—Further particulars may be obtained from the Regisint 
University College, Cathays Park, rdiff, to whom six typed cop 
of. application, together with the names and addresses of the 
referees, should be sent as early as possible, and not later thi 


September 7, 1951. 
(Signed) E, R. EVANS, Registrar 
Cathays Park, Cardiff. August, 1951 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 

Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer 
Lecturer in Economics at this College. Initial salary will bea 
point in the scale of £450-£500, £550-£850 per annum according 
qualifications and experience; 
Further particutars may be obtained from the Registrar, Universi 
College, Cathays Park, Cardiff, to whom six typed copies of apple 
tion, together with the names of three referees, should be sent 
early as possible, and not later than September 7th, 1951. 


(Signed) E, R. EVANS, Registra, 
Cathays Park, Cardiff. 





il 


BRADFORD EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, BRADFORD 


Appli-ations are invited for appointment as Lecturer in the Depa 
ment of Economics in the College. The Lecturer should | r 
ss ir. Economics (including Government). Ability to 


Law as 9 subsidiary subject will be an advantage. 
The salary will range from £900 to £1,000 per annum. y 
Further particulars of the appointment and forms of applic 
may be obtained from the Director of Education, Town Hail, B 
ford, and completed tareie, enone be returned to the Principal of 

College as oon as ssible, . 
“ 53 A. SPALDING, Director of Ed ducation 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. Former Staff-Captain, 2, aa 
epening requiring hard work, initiative, « also 
University education. Detailed knowledge Sadustr' al, soca 


problems. Speaks German, Russian, French.—Box 71! 


[TELLIGENT young woman, experienced “gecretary, able a 7 
seeks interesting and responsible job with opportunlty 
travel. —Box 718. 


Fe. ‘SALE.—The Economist, 30.10,48—1950 inclusive, unbound, 
indexes, Offers,—Box 71 


Postal ECON 
Tuition sre B.Sc. | 


Scat ines 8 a ey Lpeagtee ion {Of or 


g or admis 
posts under Education eto. mo 


Saidenos on degree is 0 al U 

eto os ali “without » 
You ses expunmnatices ot at bome under the ¢ 
ap Wolsey Hall 











1894): fees are reasonable, and may be paid by ™ 


Prospectus wrom che Director © WOLSEY HALL, OXF 





at 22, Ryder Steet, St. James's, London, S.W.1. Representative : 


Printed ‘in Great Britain by “Sr. Crements Press, | Lap. _ Poruugal . De Kingsway, London, W oz ee ne Too sass ewes Tux Ecowonts: Newsrire : ay 





Farley, 111, Broadway. August | 





